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Artrrecre I. 


Philofophical Tranfafions, giving fome Account of the prefent Under- 
takings, Studies, and Labours, of the Ingenious, in many confi- 
derable Parts of the World. Vd. LU. Part I. Sor the Yogn 
1761. 4/0, Pr. 15s® Davis and Reymers. 


H E Philofophical Tranfa&tions have always been confi- 
dered, and perhaps not unjuftly, as a publication autho- 
rized, and confequently approved by the Royal Society. They 
were committed to the prefs under the infpection of the fecre- 
tary, to whom it was occafionally recommended to felec& 
fuch papers as he fhould deemworthy of public notice. Since 
the year 1752, a committee has been appointed by the fociety 
for the exprefs purpofe of dire&ting the publication ; and this 
was the reafon, why the Critical Reviewers, as well as many 
other writers of this and other countries, have thought the ho- 
nour of the fociety concerned im the merit of the annual vo- 
lumes, which now appear at ftated regular periods. The com- 
mittee muft be fuppofed to reprefent the whole body of the fo- 
ciety ; and the members that conftitute it, chofea on account 
of the fenfe entertained of their ability and probity. It would 
be the groffeft indignity to fo refpectable a community, to ima- 
gine they were capable of © permitting any of their members to 
proftitute the character of the fociety for their own private 
emolument, or to levy a tax on the public curiofity under the 
fanGiion of their conftituents ; and yet it is difficult to con- 
ceive how two huge volumes, replete with’ puerility, fhould 
make their yearly appearance, without being either authorized 
by the fociety, or converted into a fordid perquifite. The de- 
fign of the inftitution indicates what the tranfactions ought to 
be ; ; but is this defign fulfilled by publifhing every filly me- 
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moir which the fociety may, indeed, be under the neceflity ef 
receiving, but certainly not of expofing ? 

' In the advertifement prefixed to the prefent volume, the fo- 
ciety thinks it neceflary to declare, ‘ that printing the Tran- 
factions was always the fingle aét of the fecretary,’ until the 
year mentioned above, when a committee for this purpofe was 
appointed. It is further declared, that the principal view of 
the fociety, in recommending this publication to the fecretaries, 
was to fatisfy the public; ‘ that their ufual meetmgs were then 
continued for the improvement of knowledge, and benefit of 
mankind, the great ends of their firlt inftitution by the royal 
eharters, and which they have fince fteadily purfued.? From 
this declaration it may fairly be inferred, the fociety is con- 
{cious that the public has fome caufe for complaint ; may we not 
therefore afk, why the fize of the publication is not reduced by 
authority of the fociety ? Why the papers intended by the fe- 
eretary or committee for publication, are not fubmitted to the 
judgment of the whole body before they are committed to the 
prefs ? Why it fhould be imagined, ghat the public utility of 
the fociety is eftimated by the bulk and price of the annual 
TranfaGtions ? And why the public fhould be apprized of the 
meetings of the fociety at the expence of a large volume, when 
the fame end might be attained by a notification in the news 
paper, or at leaft by publifhing a few fele&t papers? We can 
hardly confider it as fair to thofe purchafers who would com- 
plete their fets of the Philofophical TranfaGtions, to faddle them 
with a load of impertinence, on the credit of two or three me- 
moirs which deferve the attention of the learned. But what ef- 
pecially refle&s on the condué of the fociety is, that the Fran- 
factions are every year growing more frivolous and voluminous, 
notwithftanding they are immediately under the dire@ion of a 


committee. The laft, God knows, conduced very little to the - 


progrefs of knowledge, or the benefit of mankind; but the 
volume now in review is infupportably dull and trifling. —Let 
our readers judge from the following general analyfis. 

The firft article is an account by the Rev. Mr. Wark, of the 
ufe of furze in fencing the banks of rivers, which rather de- 
monftrates the good intentions of the writer, than the judg- 

vent of the publifhers. 

In number II. we are favouredwith the chat of Mr. Tho- 
mas Barker to the Rev. Dr. Stukely, about the comet which 
appeared in Orion, in January 1760; anda remarkable halo, 
which the learned writer obferved on the zoth of May, 1757. 
What could induce this gentleman to deprive the public, for fo 
many years, of the benefit refulting from fo important a difco- 
very, as that the halo was elliptical, to the beft of his know- 
ledge ? Article 
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Article III. contains an account of a meteor feen in New 
England in May, 1760, and a very remarkable whirlwind felt 
in the fame country, comimunicated to Dr, Birch, by Mr. Win- 
throp, profeffor of philofophy at Cambridge, in New England. 
The phenomena here defcribed are very extraordinary ;. but 
as tolerable juft accounts have already appeared in the news 
papers, we fhail not trouble out readers with a repetition. 

In article 1V. the Rev. Mr. Mafkelyne has given a very inge- 
nious theorem, fhewing the quantity of the aberration of the 
rays of light refractedthrough a lens, on account of the fphe- 
rical figure; a theorem before demonftrated by that admirable 
attift Mr. Dollond, upon which he founded his curious method 
of correcting the aberration of the rays, arifing from their dif. 
rent refrangibility, by a combination of two lenfes of different 
kinds of glafs. As this theorem is different in the conftruction 
from Mr. Dollond’s, we fhall prefent it to our mathematical 
readers, as one of the few pieces in this volume. which merits 
their tepard. 

é las the form of the lens affumed, in the inveftigation « of 
the theorem, be a menifcus, that is, convex on the one fide, 
and concave on the other, the radius of whofe convex {fur- 
face is greater than that of its concave furface; and the center 
of whofe two furfaces lie on the fame fide of :he lens, as the ra- 
diant point, from which the rays diverge, that fall thereon. The 
ray falling on the extreme part of the lens will, after refraction, 
diverge from a point before the lens, nearer thereto than the 
geometrical focus of rays diverging from the fame radiant point, 
and paffing indefinitely near the vertex. 

‘ Let Qexprefs the diftance of the radiant point, before the 
lens, from its vertex; R, the radius of concavity of the fur- 
face, on which the rays firft fall ; and r, the radius of convexity 
of the fecond furface ; F, the principal focus, or the focus of 
parallel rays ; which will be on the fame fide of the lens, as the 
incident rays ; becaufeR, the radius of the concave furface, is 
fuppofed lefs than r, the radius of the convex furface. Let the 
ratio of mto m be the fame with that of the fine of incidence to 
the fine of refraction of rays paffing out of air into glafs, and 
let Y exprefs the femidiameter of the aperture of the lens ;.the 
angular aberration of the ray falling on the extremity of the 
lens, or the angle made between this ray, after being refracted 
through the extremity of the lens, and another ray or line, 
fuppofed to bedrawn from the fame extremity of the lens, to the 
geometrical focus of rays diverging from the fame radian 
point, and paffing indefinitely near the vertex of the lens, ex- 
prefied in meafures of the arc of a circle to the radius unity, 
will be ) 

: Y z | m?—~2 
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Where R, the radius of the firft furface, is exterminated ; and 
r, the radius of the fecond furface, is retained: 

¢ Or, exterminating r,the radius of the fecond furface, and 
retaining R, the radius of the firft furface, the angular aberra- 
tion is alfo expreffed by 
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¢ It may be proper to remark, that, as in thefe theorems, the 
principal focus is fuppofed to lie before the glafs, as well as the 
radiant point, to adapt the theorem to other cafes, if the lens. 
be of fuch a form, as that its principal focus lies behind the 
giafs, F muft be taken negative : likewife, if the rays fall con- 
verging on the lens, or the point, to which they converge, lie 
behind the glafs, Q muft be taken negative : laftly, if the firit 
furface be convex, R muft be taken negative ; and if the fecond 
furface be concave, r muft be taken negative; and if, after all 
thefe circumftances are allowed for, the value of the theorem 
comes out pofitive, the aberration is of fuch a nature, as to 
make the focus of the extreme rays fall nearer the lens before it, 
than the geometrical focus, or farther from the lens behind it 
but if the value of the theorem comes out negative, the aber- 
ration is of fuch a kind, as to make the focus of the extreme 
rays fall farther from the lens before it, than the geometrical 
focus. 

‘ With refpe& to the application of this theorem to Mr. 
Dollond’s combined objeé glaffes, it is evident, thatif the aber- 
rations of the convex and concave lenfes added together (pay- 
ing due regard to the figns of the theorem) are made equal 
to nothing, the two lenfes will perfectly correct one an- 
other: but as there are two unknown quantities unlimited in 
the equation, namely, the radius of one furface of each glafs 
{for F and Q are given, as well as mand), there is room for 


an arbitrary aflumption of one of them, at the difcretion of 
the 
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the theorift, or artift; which being done, there will remain a 
quadratic equation, whence there will refult two values of the 
radius, which remains unknown, either of which will produce 
an aberration equal to that of the other lens.’ 

In the fifth article, the abbé de la Caille recommends to Mr, 
Mafkelyne the making a feries of obfervations at St. Helena, 
for difcovering the moon’s parallax, in order to eftablifh that 
important point on the fureft bafis. At this time Mr. Matke- 
lyne was appointed by the Royal Society, to obferve at St. He- 
lena the tranfit of Venus acrofs the fun’s difc ; and the abbé 
tranfimits a feries of the obfervations, which he recommends to 
that gentleman. 

The next article confifts only of a fhort and very general 
letter, from Mr. Mafkelyne to Dr. Watfon, dated on board the 
Prince Henry in St. Helen’s road, acquainting him that he had 
anticipated the requeft of the French abbé, by having made a 
fimilar propofal to the Royal Society before the receipt of his 
letter. 

In article VII. the learned antiquary of Chrift’s Church Col 
lege in Oxford, elevates himfelf, as ufual, far beyond the {phere 
of our narrow underftanding and limited learning. Mr. Swin- 
ton, in aletter to Dr. Birch, offers many profound conjectures 
upon a Samnite denarius, for which we would not give an En- 
glifh farthing.—This paper, we apprehend, would come more 
properly addreffed to the Society of Antiquarians, than to a 
community eftablifhed for the improvement of natural and ma- 
thematical knowledge. : 

The two fucceeding articles areaddreffed from the late learn- 
ed Sir Francis Hafkins Eyles Stiles, to Daniel Wray, Efq; and 
contain a minute defcription of the dreadful eruption of Mount, 
Vefuvius, an the 23d of December, 1760. The fecond of 
thefe letters will not be unacceptable to thofe readers who can 
compare it with the elegant defcription to be found in Pliny, 
whofe uncle fell a facrifice to his curiofity. 

¢ All public exhibitions are prohibited for a few days, on ac- 
count of the eruption of Vefuvius; and intereft is making with 
the faint of the place, to protect the city from the mifchiefs, 
which the mountain is fuppofed to be threatening us with, 
There is, indeed, a very extraordinary eruption at or near the 
foot of the mountain; but it bodes no evil to Naples in the 
opinion of any, but the very timorous, who take in all poffi- 
bilities, and who are led to imagine, from this eruption at fuch 
a diftance from the fummit, that the foil, on which we ftand, 
is not to be trufted, ‘This new eruption began on the 23d in- 
fiant : it was accompanied by a very extraordinary one at the 
fammit, which I was an eye-witnefs of, from our own windows, 
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about noon ; and, I believe, this was a very few minutes after 
it happened. Mr. Lowther, and his companion Mr. Watfon, 
were, at that time, climbing the mountain, and, with the ab- 
bate Clemente their antiquary, and fome ruftic guides, were ar- 
rived within fifty yards of the fummit, when it burft out. The 
flames, and the accenfed ftones thrown up, were very terrible, 
by their account ; fome of the latter, as large as foot- balls, fell 
on their fide; but the greater part fell on the other fide the 
mountain. The fmoke only was vifible frem our windows, the 
flames being concealed within the fmoke, and alfo overpowered 
by the brightnefs of the funfhine. But this {moke was a moft 
glorious obje&: for it formed an upright column, of a very 
great thicknefs, at firft ; but fenfibly increafing every moment, 
by freth fmoke, that we faw climbing the fides of the column, 
as if the interior part was too folidtoadmit it. ‘The height of 
this column anfwered in proportion to the diameter, like that 
of a pillar in architeflure. From this you may judge of the 
bulk of the appearance : the column fupported its perpendicu- 
larity near a quarter of an hour, whether from the itrength of 
the blaft that threw it up, ‘or from the refiftance made by fo 
great a body tothe force of the wind ; perhaps from both thefe 
caufes; for the latter muft be admitted as one; if we confider 
that the power of the wind will only increafe with the furface 
of the body to be moved, whereas the refiftance will be as the 
mals. The upper part of this {moke was finely illumined, and 
variegated, by the fun ; and when it began to unfold itfelf, it 
appeared juft as Pliny has deferibed the eruption that dettroyed 
the naturalift ; that is, like a branching tree ; to which com- 
parifon of his I may add this circumttance, that the creeping 
of the frefh fmoke up the fides perfe&ly refembled the undu- 
lating motion of aneft of caterpillars, when climbing the trunk 
of fome vegetable. This glorious fight, which ts itfelf almoft 
worth a journey from England, did not laft long; for, in lefs 
than an hour, it diffufed itfelf, blackening all the mountain, 
and a large portion of the fky; and when the wind had cleared 
the top of the mountain, which it did foon after, we obferved 
the fmoke aicending from it to be very moderate, though, if 
compared with that, which iffued before the eruption, it might 
be faid to be very confiderable. 

‘ Thus far the fummit: now for the foot, where we obferved, 
at the fame time, a double column of fmoke, that we judged 
to be an eruption, and it proved to be a very great one. The 
flames, and the light of the ftream of lava that iffued from ir, 
hecame vifible after funfet. We wentall of us the next morn- 
ing (the 24th), to take a nearer view of the eruption ; we.took 


the great road to Salerno, and about ten miles from Naples, 
about 
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about mid-way between Torre del Greco and Torredel Annun- 
tiata, we were ftopped by the ftream of lava, which had croffed’ 
the road, and was making for the fea. The mouths of the 
eruption were about a mile and half,-or better, to our left, and 
were raging in a very frightful manner, as the noife of the ex- 
plofions, which fucceeded one another, at the interval of only a 
fecond or two, was equal to a ftorm of thunder. The flames 
were very bright, after it was dark; and the accenfed ftones, 
which were thrown up in vaft quantities at every explofion, re- 
fembled the fpringing of a mine, as they call it, in a fire-work. 
We ftaid an hour or two, in the night, on the fpot, to behold 
this fight. Thefe mouths of fire ftill continue to play; but 
the lava has not yet reached the fea, though it was faid to be 
within half a mile of it, when we were there. A fmall rifing 
of the ground before it has obliged it to fpread in breadth, and 
its progrefs for the fhore is very flow : perhaps it may notreach 
it, if the eruption continues, but may, by the level of the 
ground, be determined to fome other direétion. The mouths 
are faid to have been fourteen in all at firft, afterwards reduced 
toeight, and now, I believe, much fewer. There are three hil- 
locks, large enough to be diftinguifhed at Naples, that are 
formed by the ftones and matter thrown up at thefe mouths, 
and one of them is already a young mountain. Some imagine 
the eruption will laft many months, as the lower eruptions 
have generally lafted longeft ; and this, | think, is a great deal 
tower than any that ever happened.’ 

Article X. is extracted from a letter to the earl of Morton 
from Mr, R. Mackinlay, giving a fhort account of the fame 
eruption, and of a Venus, of exquifite workmanthip, dug up 
in the Mons Ceelius, in Rome, fix feet in height, and in nearly 
the fame attitude with the Venus of Medicis. 

The eleventh article being a letter from T. W. to Dr. Bra- 
kenridge, concerning the term and period of human life, con- 
tains fome ufeful hints on the method of: rating lives, and con- 
ftructing tables of annuities, were they propofed in a manner 
more intelligible. ‘T. W. is the moft obf{cure and embarraffed 
writer we ever met with. 

In. the article next in order, Keane Fitzgerald, Efq; relates 
fome very pretty experiments which he made to check the too 
luxuriant growth of fruit trees, and difpofe them to produce 
fruit. As thefe experiments lead to fome important deduétions 
with refpect to the circulation of vegetable juices, we fhail lay 
the following fhort extrac before our readers curious in natural 
inquiries. 

‘ I made a circular incifion on the main arms of an Orleans 
pum trot, near the ftem, quite through the bark, where it 
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was fmooth, and free from knots. About three or four inches 
higher, | made another incifion, in the fame manner; then 
making an incifion lengthways, from the upper to the under 
circumcifion, I feparated the bark intirely from the interme- 
diate wood, covering it, and alfo the bare part of the wood, to 
Keep the air from the wound ; and letting them remain fo for 
about a quarter of an hour, when the wound began to bleed, I 
replaced the bark as exattly as I could, and bound it round 
pretty tightly with bafs, fo as to cover the wound intirely, and 
alfo about half an inch above and below the circumcifions. 

‘ Itreated the intire {tem of a duke cherry-tree in the fame 
manner, about ten inches from the ground, and below ail its 
branches. Alfo feveral branches of a morelli cherry-tree ; and 
the main arms of two perdrigon plumb-trees. Thefe two lait 
were old trees, which had been cut to the ground about four 
years before, and had fhot forth very luxuriant branches, but 
had not fince borne any fruit. 

‘ In about a month’s time the bark of thefe began to fwell, 
both above and below the binding; when I unbound each of 
them, and found the feveral parts, that liad been replaced, to 
be all fairly healed, except one, which was on the main arm of 
the perdrigon plumb-tree, part of which was healed, and about 
an inch in breadth of the bark, on one fide of the Jongitudinal 
incifion, remained loofe, and afterwards dropped off. I bound 
them all again lightly with bafs, and let them remain fo, until 
the beginning of the fummer following ; when I took off the 
hinding intirely, and found them all healthy, and flourifhing. 
Each of thefe trees bore plentifully that feafon, though, in ge- 
neral, reckoned a bad year for fruit.’ 

Some of the experiments made on other fruit trees were 
equally fuccefsful; but it would exceed our limits to infert them: 
We have only to mention therefore, that they were tried by the 
fame ingenious gentleman, who laft year communicated to the 
fociety the defcription of a pretty metalline thermometer which 
he had conttructed. 

‘The defcription given in the thirteenth article, by Dr. Gaert- 
ner, of the Urtica Marina, and his conje€tures on that curious 
production of nature, will afford entertainment to virtuofi. 

Article XIV. is a catalogue of the fifty plants from the Phy- 
fic Garden at Chelfea, annually prefented to the Roval Society, 
purfuant to the direction of the late Sir Hans Sloane. 

In the fifteenth article, Dr. Watfon gives an accurate defcrip- 
tion of the cicuta recommended by Dr. Storke, which may 
prove ufeful in afcertaining the virtues of that plant. The doc- 
tor imagines, that the cicutaria vulgaris, and the fteutaria tenut- 

folia of Ray, have been anftaken for the real cicuta, fo much 
pte. celebrated 
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celebrated in cancerous cafes by the German phyfician ; and 
that hence proceeds the little fuccefs of all the trials made in 
Great Britain. | 

In article XVI. we fee the very learned and reverend Mr. 
Swinton lifting up his eyes from the ruft of ancient medals to-+ 
wards the fky, and fixing them ona blazing meteor, which he 
calls an Anthelion, or Mock-Sun, This phenomenon is rare ahd cu- 
fious,and Mr. Swinton appears to have defcribedit very accurately. 

We omit fome articles of little importance, to mention the 
fubje& of the twenty-firft paper. Here Dr. Bafter enters upon 
a laboured inveftigation of the production of Zoophyfts, which 
being chiefly conjectural, can redound but little to the benefit of 
natural hiftory. 

The twenty-third article does honour to the learning of the 
author Mr. Nixon, though we think it improperly inferted in 
the Philofophical Tranfa&tions. ‘That gentleman endeavoured, 
in a former paper publifhed in the Tranfa&tions, to prove, that 
the ufe of glafs in windows was as early as the third century ; 
and he now enforces his opinion by a variety of frefh arguments, 
founded on the interpretation of paflages from different authors, 
and the difcovery of plates of white glafs, dug out of the ruins 
of ‘Herculaneum. 

The five next articles are fo little deferving of a place in the 
Philofophical Tranfaétions, that we will not even condefcend to 
mention the titles in the Critical Review. | 
' Of a different nature is the defcription of a thermometer 
and barometer, invented by Mr. Keane Fitzgerald, upon the 
fame principle as the metalline thermometer abovementioned, 
but with great improvements. Without the accompanying 
plate it is impoffible ‘to render the defcription intelligible to our 
readers ; however, we can indulge them with the following ac- 
count of the purpofes, to which Mr. Fitzgerald imagines the 
metalline thermometer may be fubfervient. 

‘Many fudden changes of the temperature of the air, and 
preffure of the atmofphere, have probably paffed unnoticed, for 
want of fome eafy method of marking the variations with fuf- 
ficient ‘precifion: It has been accidentally remarked, that the 
mercury has funk to a great degree, and rofe yery fuddenly, 
during the fhock of an earthquake; but from the ges 
of the motion, the degrees could not be afcertained. Any fuc 
fudden alteration, or’ even the common changes, will appear 
with fo much certainty. by the regifters, that I thould i imagine, 
inftruments of this kind will greatly affift thofe, who are obliged 
to a daily attention, in order to minute the changes that happen 
with any accuracy; and yet the variations in the night-time, 


which I have often found ane than in the day, have generally 
paffed 
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pafied unnoticed ; particularly, in one or two ftormy nights, I 
found the index point in the morning near the fame degree it 
did, when I placed the regifters ; ; and yet it appeared, by the 
regifter it carried with it, that it had fallen feveral degrees du- 
ring the ftorm. 

‘I fhould imagine the metalline thermometer might be em- 
ployed to fome ufeful purpofes, and at no very great expence. 
For inftance, a very plain inftrument of four fpelter bars, and 
three levers, might very eafily be contrived for hot-houfes, 
which, by a pin fixed in the fourth bar, at a proper place, ad- 
jufted by the botanical thermometer, might be made to raife a 
click, whenever the heat of the houfe raifed the bar to that 
point, fo as to let a ventilator operate by weights, until the air 
within the houfe became cool to the degree intended, by which 
the bars would be contracted fo, as to draw back the click, and 
{top the ventilation; by which means, the houfe might always 
be kept within any two intended degrees of heat. Theweight, 
which operates the ventilator, might be made to bear on a 
fpring, when it comes near the ground, to ring an alarm bell, 
to warn the attendant to wind up the weight, or awake him for 
the purpofe, if afleen. 

‘ A like inftrument might probably be applied, with great be- 
nefit, to rooms where large aflemblies are colle&ed, and obliged 
to remain a long time. The unwholefomenefs of an over- 
heated air in fuch places, has been very fully proved, by the 
late moft worthy and ingenious Dr. Hales ; and yet the danger 
of fuddenly. throwing in too great a quantity of cold air, when 
the pores are opened by fo great a degree of heat, has probably 
hindered the application of ventilators to this purpofe. But, 
by this means, all the danger on that account would be avoided 
with certainty, as the bars could be adjufted to any two degrees 
of heat, within which there could be no danger. 

‘ I have veutured thus far on fpeculation, as I can have no 
doubt of the power of metals by expanfion ; and imagine it 
will readily be allowed, thet a ventilator may be worked by a 
weight, as well as by wind.’ 

In article XXXI. Dr. Watfon lays before the Royal Society the 
fubftance of a book, intituled, De admirando frigore artificial, 
giro mercurius eit congelatus, differtatio. The author of this 
ingenious performance, and of the curious experiments to pro- 
duce an extraordinary degree of cold, is profeffor Braun, of Pe- 
terfburg. The fame experiments, with this difference, that 
fpirit of nitre, and oil of vitriol were combined with fnow, in- 
ftead of the double aquafortis of profeffor Braun, were com~ 
municated laft year by Dr. Hinfel to Dr. de Caftro, and fpeci- 
fied in our account of that volume of the Tranfactions. There 
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is fomething, indeed, extremely wonderful in the valt power 
which nitrous acids have in producing artificial cold, and in 
the different effects of fnow and ice in this experiment, altho’ 
they have been always deemed fimilar fubitances, differing only 
in configuration. 

Here follow avariety of obfervations on the tranfit of Venus, 
on the 6th of June, 1761, which engaged the attention of all 
the philofophers, great and fmall,in Europe. Thefe ferve only 
to verify our prediction uttered long before the appearance of 
that phenomenon ; to give importance to pfeudo philofophers, 
by feeing their works inferted in the Tranfations ; to evince 
that men may be good philofophers, and worthy correfpondents 
of the fociety, without a fmattering of learning, or knowledge 
of their mother tongue ; and laftly, tooccupy a great number 
of pages, and confequently ferve the purpofe of extending the 
volume. We may fairly pafs this fentence on more than half 
the papers inferted upon this fubje& ; and the difflonance which 
appears among the different obfervations, is demonftration that 
little is to be expeéted from the fleeplefs ie of fuch idly 
bufy gentlemen. 

In article XLIX. we meet with an éxtraordinary cafe of 
a patient, who voided a large ftone through the perineum from 
the urethra, fent to Mr. Warner, furgeon, and by him tranf- 
mitted to the fociety, with fome judicious remarks upon this 
and another cafe nearly fimilar. 

‘ Henry Taught, of Haftings in Suffex, aged feventy-fix, a 
ftrong hale man, and naturally of a good conftitution, was ne- 
ver fubjeét to any nephritic or gravelly complaints for almoft fe- 
venty years, but enjoyed, for the moft part, a good fhare of 
health, (though he had_been expofed, the greateft part of his 
life-time, as a mariner, to the irregularities and inclemencies 
of that element, to which his occupation engaged him) till 
about fix or feven years ago, when he had fome gravelly com- 
plaints, and uneafinefs in making water, which increafed upon 
him progreffively ; and, for the two laft years, he had fo much 
pain in fitting, that he was obliged to ufe a perforated chair, 
made for that purpofe. But, for fome months paft, his in- 
creafed pain would not permit him to fit at all, even at his 
meals, which he ufed to take either ftanding or lying. ' When 
he firft came to be in this painful fituation, there appeared’ a 
prominence on the right fide of the perineum, towards the hin- 
der part of the fcrotum; which, increafing by degrees, felt hard 
and fuperficial for fome time ; and the parts all about it grew 
fo extremely fore, and tender, that, at length, on the 24th of 
September laft, upon his getting out of bed, a laceration 
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thereof happened ; and the ftone, herewith fhewn to this 
learned fociety, was voided, falling down upon the floor.’ 

Dr. Frewen defcribes what he apprehends to be the procefs 
of nature in the prodution of the ftone, in thefe terms. 

‘ Dr. Boerhaave hath obferved, from experiment, that if a 
quantity of recent urine be fet, to digeft in a tall glafs, with a 
heat no greater than that of a healthy man’s body, for the fpace 
of three or four days, it will continually grow more and more 
red, foetid, cadaverous, and alkaline, throwing off a ftony mat- 
ter to the fides of the veflel. From whence we learn, that cal- 
culous matter, by too Jong a detention of this excrementitious 
fluid in the bladder, may be eafily generated ; and a fmall por- 
tion thereof, in its difcharge from thence with the urine, may 
happen to be obftruéted in the paflage of the urethra, fo as to 
be incapable of getting either forward or backward, and thereby 
become the bafis of a ftone; which, increafing by the urinous 
fupplies, may be accumulated to as great a bulk as the part con- 
taining it will admit of. 

‘Now, “ the urethra, in cafes of this kind, (according to 
the obfervation of my learned friend) becomes a cyft, which 
cyft acquires a great degree of hardnefs, and remains compact 
and whole, till an inflammation is produced by its incapacity of 
admitting any farther diftenfidn ; which inflammation is foon 
after communicated to the integuments, by which means they 
become painful, tender, and are eafily lacetated.” And this 
defcription feems to correfpond exaély with what hath hap- 
pened in the cafe of this old man. 

‘ Ever fince the {tone came away, this patient hath difcharged 
no urine but by the wound; which, when I laft faw him, was 
fo much contraéted, as to be no bigger than to admit into it a 
{mall finger, and the parts were grown callous about it. I 
would have recommended him to proper care on that occafion ; 
hut he would by no means hearken to me; feeming to be very 
happy in being freed from the cruel burden of the ftone; and 
not regarding, | fuppofe, at bis time of life, whether he could 
behelped in the difcharge of his urine any other way.’ 

Article LI. confifts of obfervatians on the caufe of his late 
majefty’s death, by Dr. Nicholls. 

‘On opening the abdomen, all the parts therein contained 
were found in a natural and healthy itate, except that fome hy- 
datides (or watery bladders) were foupd between the fubftance 
of each kidney, and its internal coat. ‘Thefe hydatides might, 
in time, have proved fatal, either by comprefling and deftroying 
the kidnies, fo as to bring on an incurable fuppreffion of urine; 
gr, by difgharging a lymph into the cavity of the abdomen, 
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might have formed a dropfy, not to be removed by any medi- 
cines : but, in the prefent cafe, thefe hydatides were of no con- 
fequence, as none of them exceeded the bulk of a common 
walnut. 

© On opening the head, the brain was found in a healthy 
ftate, no ways loaded with blood, either in its proper veffels, of 
in the contiguous finufes of the dura mater. 

‘ Upon opening the cheft, the lungs were in a natural ftate, 
free from every appearance of inflammation, or tubercle: but 
upon examining the heart, its pericardium was found diftend- 
ed, with a quantity of coagulated blood, nearly fufficient to 
fill a pint cup; and, upon removing this blood, a round orifice 
appeared in the middle of the upper fide of the right ventricle 
of the heart, large enough to ‘admit the extremity of the little 
finger. Through this orifice, all the blood brought to the right 
ventricle had been difcharged into the cavity of the pericar- 
dium ; and, by that extravafated blood, confined between the 
heart and pericardium, the whole heart was very foon neceflarily 
fo comprefied, as to prevent any blood contained in the veins 
from being forced into the auricles ; which, therefore, with the 
ventricles, were found abfolutely Void of blood, either ina fluid 
or coagulated ftate. 

‘ As, therefore, no blood could be tranfmitted through the 
heart, from the inftant that the extravafation was completed, 
fo the heart could deliver none to the brain; and, in confe- 
quencé, all the animal and vital motions, as they depend on 
the circulation of the blood through the brain, muft neceffarily 
have been ftopped, from the fame inftant ; and his majefty 
muft, therefore, have dropped down, and died inftantaneoufly : 
and as the heart is infenfible of acute and circumfcribed pain, 
his death muft have been attended with as little of that diftrefs, 
which ufually accompanies the feparation of the foul and body, 
as was poflible, under any circumftances whatfoever.’ 

The doétor inveftigates the caufe, why the right fide of the 
heart became fo charged with blood, as to be under the neceflity 
of burfting ? And how it could happen, that as the ventricle 
in great diftenfions, generally makes one continued cavity with 
the auricle, and is much thicker and ftronger than the auricle, 
the blood fhould neverthelefs force its way through the ventricle, 
feemingly in contradi€tion to the known properties of fluids, to 
force their way where there is the leait refiftance? Thefe 
queftions he endeavours to anfwer by a variety of learned phy- 
fiological remarks and conjectures. The phenomenon is extra- 
ordinary, and merits farther attention. 

Article LUI. is a very ingenious and profound inveftigation of 
the irregularities generated in the motions of the planets, by 
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the mutual attraction of thofe bodies. Mr. Walmefly is the ar= 
thor of this paper ; a gentleman of whom we have had occa- 
fion to fpeak with refpe& and approbation. The paper is ir 
Latin, and fo replete with fluxionary operations, that it would 
be impoffible to make fatisfa&tory abftra&s; and to infert the 
whole would greatly exceed the bounds of an article. The rea- 
der, however, will form an idea of the refult of the calculus, and 
nature of the theory eftablifhed, from the author’s letter to Dr. 
Morton, which we fhall quote. 


‘SIR, 


* Finding that the influence, which the primary planets have 
upon one another, to difturb mutually their motions, had been 
but little confidered, I thought it a fubje& worthy of examina- 
tion. The force of the fun, to difturb the moon’s motion; flows 
from the general principle of gravitation, and has been fully af- 
certained, both by theory and obfervation ; and it follows, from 
the fame principle, that all the planets muft ac upon one an- 
other, proportionally to the quantities of matter contained in 
their bulk, and inverfe ratio of the fquares of their mutual dif- 
tances; but as the quantity of matter contained in each of 
them, is but fmall when compared ‘to that of the fun, fo their 
ation upon one another, is not fo fenfible as that of the fun 
upon the moon. Aftronomers generally contented themfelves 
with folely confidering thofe inequalities of the planetaay mo- 
tions, that arife from the elliptical figure of their orbits ; but 
as they have been enabled, of late years, by the perfection. of 
their inftruments, to make obfervations with much more accu- 
racy than before, they have difcovered other variations, which 
they have not, indeed, been able yet to fettle, but which feem 
to be owing to no other caufe but the mutual attraction of 
thofe celeftial bodies. In order, therefore, to affift the aftrono- 
mers in diltinguifhing and fixing thefe variations, I fhall endea- 
vour to calculate their quantity, from the general law of gravi- 
tetion, and reduce the refult into tables, that may be confulted, 
whenever obfervations are made. 

“1 offer to you, at prefent, the firft part of fucha theory, in 
which I have chiefly confidered the effeéts produced by the ac- 
tions of the earth and Venus upon each other. But the fame 
propofitions will likewife give, by proper fubftitutions, the ef- 
feéts of the other planets upon thefe two, or of thefe two upon 
the others. To obviate, in part, the difficulty of fuch intricate 
calculations, I have fuppofed the orbits of the earth and Venus 
to be originally circular, and to fuffer no other alteration, but 
what is occafioned by their mutual attraGtion, and the attraction 
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fiderable, with refpeét to each other, as in the cafe of Jupiter 
and Saturn, it may be neceffary, in fuch computations, to have 
regard to the excentricity of their orbits; and this may be re- 
ferved for a fubje&t of future fcrutiny. But the fuppofing the 
orbits of the earth and Venus to be circular, may, in the pre- 
fent cafe, be admitted, without difficulty, as the forces of thefe 
two planets are fo fmall, and the excentricity of their orbits not 
confiderable. On thefe grounds, therefore, I have computed 
the variations, which are the effeéts of the earth’s a€tion: firtt, 

the variation of Venus’s diftance from the fun’; fecondly, that 
of its place in the ecliptic; thirdly, the retroptade motion of 
Venus’s nodes; and, fourthly, the variation of inclination of 
its orbit to the plane of the ecliptic. 

‘ The fimilar irregularities in the motion of the earth, occa- 
fioned by its gravitation to Venus, are here likewife computed : 
but it is to be obferved, that the abjolute quantity of thefe ir- 
regularities is not here given, it being impefhble, at prefent, to 
doit ; becaufe the abfolute force of Venus is not known to us. 
Ihave, therefore, ftated that planet’s force: by fuppofition, and 
have, accordingly, computed the effeéts it muft prodace ; with 
the view, that the aftronomers may compare their obfervations 
with the motions fo calculated, and, from thence, difcover how 
much the real foree differs from that which has been fuppofed. 
But the exaét determination of the force of Venus muft be ob- 
tained, by obfervations made on the fun’s place, at fuch 
time, when the effeét of the other planets is either null or 
known. 

* The influence of Venus upon the earth being thus com- 
puted, that of the other planets upon the fame, may likewife,; 
hereafter, be confidered: by which means, the different equa- 
tions, that are to enter into the fettling the fun’s apparent 
place, will be determined ; the change of the pofition of the 
plane of the earth’s orbit will alfo be known ; and, confe- 
quently, the alteration that thence arifes in the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, and in the longitude and Jatitude of the fixed ftars; 
Thefe matters of fpeculation are referved for another occafion, 
in cafe what is here offered fhould deferve approbation.’ 

Article LHI. confifts of an analyfis, by Dr. Watfon, of the 
abbé Nollet’s letters on eleétricity. 

The fifty-fourth article was communicated by the fame gen- 
tleman to the fociety ; and contains the cafe of a man whofé 
heart was uncommonly enlarged, fo as to weigh twenty-eight 
ounces averdupoile, after being cut fhort from the great veffels, 
emptied of the coagula, and wafhed clean. This is more than 
double the mean weight of the human heart, which is gene- 
tally eftimated at ten, twelve, or thirteen ounces, 
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In the fifty-feventh article, Mr. Raper has ably vindicated the 
memory of Sir Ifaac Newton from the mifreprefentations of the 
author of the Connoiffance des Mouvements Celeftes, for the year 
1762. 

The volume concludes with a variety of farther obfervations 
on the late tranfit of Venus, not more fatisfaGtory than thofe 
above fpecified.—Upon the whole, we fhould have been glad 
this publication had been deferred, until a fufficient number of 
fuch memoirs, as ought to fee the light, were received ; pr, at 
Jeaft, that it had been reduced to lefs than a third of its prefent 
bulk and price. : 


, 





Arr. IJ. Emilius and Sophia: or, a@ mew Syftem of Education. 
Tranflated from the French of J. J. Rouffeau, Citizen of Gene- 
va. By the Tranflator of Eloifa. 4 Vols. 12mo. Pr. 103. 
fewed. Becket. [Continued] 


ROM the analyfis of the firft volume of this publication, 

given in the lait Number of the Critical Review, our rea- 
ders will perceive, that Mr. Roufleau can handle the moft beaten 
topics with novelty, and throw new light on fabjeéts which have 
been thought exhaufted. Asif he enjoyed a peculiar fenfation, 
every object {trikes his mind in a very uncommon manner ; and 
hence itis probable, that his writings will be admired as the ef- 
fufions of genius, while his precepts will be negiected as the 
effeéts of caprice and affeétation. 

The blame which he charges upon tators. in general, may 
with fome reafon be retorted on the preceptor of Emilius, who 
has not confidered what is practicable, but what 1s fpeculatively 
true in the mode of education. In the prefent ftate of fociety, 
it would be impoffible to rear a child by Mr. Rouffeaw’s direc- 
tions ; the dey, however, may profit by his inftructions, as moit 
of them, though fingular, are approved by found reafon. Upon 
this ftate our author enters in his third book, giving his opinions 
in what manner the fciences, and abftra& truths, ought to be in- 
fufed into tender minds. The tutor ought efpecially to diftin- 
guifh thofe propenfities, which are implanted by the hand of 
nature, from thofe which are ingrafted by. prejudice and opinion, 
A thirft after knowledge may proceed.equally from the vanity 
of being thought learned, and from that natural curiofity we 
have to enquire after every thing in which we may be inte- 
reited. 

The method propofed by our author for initiating the pupil 
. jn the principles of aftronomy and geography is fenfible. In- 
ftead of maps, fpheres, and globes, let him view the fetting 
fun, 
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fun, and take particular notice of fuch objects as mark its go- 
ing down. Return next morning with a profefled defign only 
of taking the freth air, to the fame place, before the fun rifes. 
Dires&t the attention, of your pupil, to the phenomena of na- 
ture, and you will fuon excite his curiofity. Put quettions to 
him, adapted to his capacity, and leave him to refolve them. 
Let him take nothing on truft, but on his own conviction: he 
fhould not learn; but invent the ftiences. Having for fome time 


contemplated the rifing fun, and made bim obferve the fur- 


rounding obje&s, you may then addrefs him thus: ‘Iam 
thinking that when the fun fet laft night, it went down yonder 
behind us ; whereas this morning, you fee, he is rifen on the 
oppofite fide of the plain. Whar can be the meaning of this? 
This will fet his refleion to work, and. imprefs f{tronger ideas 
on his mind of the:diurnal rotation, and {phericity of the earth, 
than a thoufand formal.lectures. 

‘ As the fun turns round the-earth he defcribes a circle, and 
every circle hath acenter; this we already know. ‘This center 
alfo muft needs be invifible, becaufe it is in the middle of our 
globe ;. but we can fuppofe two points on the furface fo corref- 
ponding with it, that a-rod ‘pafling through all three, and 
extended both ways to the heavens, would be at once the axis 
of the. earth and; of the fyn’s apparent diurnal motion. A 


whirl-bone or globular totum, turning upon one of its points, 


may ferve to reprefent the heavens turning upon their axis, the 
two points of this play-thing beingthe two poles; one of which 
may be pointed out to our pupil, near the tail of the little bear. 
This would furnifh us with an amufement for the night ; by 
which means we fhould become gradually acquainted with the 
{tars, and thence in time grow anxious to diftinguifh the pla- 
nets and conftellations. ' 

‘ Emilius and { have -feen the fen tife at midfummer : we 
fhall next take a view of ‘his rifing, fome fine morning, in the 
depth of winter. We are neither of us idle you know, and 
both defpife the cold. I have taken care to make the fecond 
obfervation on the very fame fpot, where we made the former ; 
fo that, in confequence of a little preparatory difcourfe to in- 
troduce the remark, one or other of us will infallibly cry out 
when the fun. firft appears-above the horizon, *‘ Ha! this is 
pleafant enough! the fun does not rife in the place it ufed todo. 
Here, you fee, are our old marks to the left, and now he rifes 
yonder, to the right. So it feemsthere is one eaft for the fum- 
mer, and another for the winter.” ‘Thefe examples will be fuf- 
ficient to fhew the unexperienced preceptor the way to bring 
his pupil acquainted with thefphere, by making ufe of the earth 
Vor: XIV. November, 1762. Aa itfelf 
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itfelf inftead of a globe, and the apparent revolution of the 
fun inftead. of any imperfe& reprefentation of it.’ 

While Emilius is ftudying the fphere, and thus tranfporting 
himfelf in imagination to the heavens, Mr. Rouffeau advifes, 
that his attention may be called back to the divifions of the 
earth, and the relations of other places to the place of his 
abode. 

‘ The two firft obje&s of his geographical ftudies, fhould be 
the town where he refides, and his father’s feat in the country. 
After having well obferved the fituation of thefe, he fhould 
take the like notice of the neighbouring villages and country 
feats on the road, together with the adjacent rivers; obferving 
the fituation and afpect of each object, in regard to the rifing 
and fetting of the fun. This is the point of re-union. He 
fhould make a map from this furvey; beginning fimply with 
the two firft objects before-mentioned, and inferting the others 
by degrees, as he comes to know, or eftimates, their pofition 
and diftance. You fee, already, the advantages he will have 
in this refpect, by having accuftomed him to meafure objects 
and diftances by his eye.’ 

By this means, the difference between Emilius and other pu- 
pils will be, that their knowledge lies in the fhadows of things, 
his in the things themfelves. In the fame manner Mr. Rouf; 
feau goes through all the branches of natural philofophy, lead- 
ing the pupil on fo, that all his acquirements are the refult of 
meditation and reflection, inftead of precept. The pretty en- 
tertaining adventure with the juggler, to fhew the power of 
magnets, is finely imagined, and happily told. 

To colle& the various inftru&ion difperfed in fo many vo- 
lumes ; to difplay all the natural wants of a man to the capa- 
city of a child ; and difcover the means of fatisfying thofe 
wants, Mr. Rouffeau thinks the Life of Robinfon Crufoe will 
fupply the place of a whole library. To fee aman caft afhore 
on a defolate ifland, deftitute of human affiftance, and of me- 
chanical initruments, yet providing for his fubfiftence, for felf- 
prefervation, and even procuring for himfelf a kind of compe- 
tency, is an obje& the moft interefting to perfons of all ages. 
The practice of fimple manual arts, to the exercife of which 
the abilities of the individual are equal, leads to the invention 
of the arts of induftry, employment in which requires the con- 
currence of many other arts. While man is fubje& only to the calls 
of phyfical neceffity, he is capable of fatisfying them himfelf ; 
but by the introduétion of fuperfluous wants, the joint concern 
and diftribution of labour become indifpenfible. It is by this 


we eftimate the utility of.an art, by ey the degree in 
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which it is neceffary to fimple nature ; and Mr. Rouffeau would 
have his pupil regard them in this point of view. The bufinefs 
‘of a joiner he ranks above that of a jeweller, watchmaker, or 
any of the niceft mechanical arts, becaufe it is more imme- 
diately ufeful to the convenience of human nature, protecting 
the profeffor againft the inclemency of climates, and contriv- 
ing a variety of implements effential to the means of fub-. 
filtence. | 

There is much good fenfe in all that Mr. Rouffeau advantes 
concerning the utility of teaching his pupil the more ufeful me- 
chanic arts ; but it is probable his reafons will never be able to 
combat habit and prejudice. 

‘Ever fince the intrigues of party have been in fafhion, it 
requires as much art and affiduity to live genteelly by a liberal 
precios as to regain the eftate you may: .havé loft. If you 

ave cultivated thofe arts, whofe fuccefs depends on the reputa- 
tion of the artift; if you have fitted yourfelf for fuch employ~ 
ments as are in the gift of the great; of what ufe to you-will 
be all your acquirements, when, difgufted with the world, you 
difdain to make ufe of thofe means, without which it is impot- 
fible you fhould fucceed ? Let us fuppofe you may have ftudied 
politics, and made yourfelf perfeétly acquainted with the inte. 
refts of princes; all this~is very well; but what will you do 
with your knowledge,.if:yon know not how to get accefs ‘to 
minifters of itate, have no patrenefs in awoman of quality, no 
intereft with the commiflioners of the feveral departments of 
the finances ; if you have not the art of making yourfelf agree- 
able to them, or the bafenefs todo all the dirty bufinefs ia 
which they might find.you employment ? But you are an ar- 
chite& or painter, we will fay. It is very well ; they are noble 
arts: but you muit make your abilities known to the public, 
Do you think to\ carry your point merely by expofing your 
defigns at an exhibition? No, sio, this will not do.. You muft | 
be previoufly admitted into the academy! you muft be honoured 
by the protection of the great.: you muftthrow afide your pen- 
cil and rule, take coach, and drive about from houfe to houfe, 
to make intereft for reputation in your profeffion. ‘ At the fame 
time you are to'obferve, that the houfes you are to vifit, have 
all Swifs or other porters, who underitand nothing but fa@s, 
and have the gift of hearing only in their bands. Are you de- 
firous of teaching any of the arts and ‘{ciences you ‘have learn- 
ed ; to become a‘teacher of geography, of the mathematics, of 
languages, of mufic or defign? To do this» you mutt find 
fcholars,, and of courfe advocates and puffers. It is of more 
cunfequence to be acquainted with the.arts of quackery and im- 
poftion, than to excel in your profeffion.; and you may de- 
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pend on it, if you know nothing but what you profefs, yotf 
will ever be treatéd as a blockhead. - 

‘ Thus you fee how unferviceable will be all thofe fine accom- 
plifhments on which you ‘depend, and how ‘much you ftand ir 
heed of others to profit by thef. "What then muft become of 
you in this hutniliating ftate of ‘depreffion ?) ‘The rebuffs you 
meét with will debafe withour inftracting you ; fabje& ‘more 
than ever to the captice’ of public ‘prejudice, how will you 
taife yourtelf above it, when it is become the arbiter of your 
fortutie ? How: will you" be'able’ to*defpife that meannefs and 
vicé Which are neceffary to'yourfubfiftence? You would depend oni 
the encouragement of wealth, and would foon become depen- 
dent on'the pérfons ‘of the rich ; you would’ have only added 
mortification td fervitity,” and loaded yourfelf ‘with’ mifery. 
Thus would you behold yourfelf poor withour being: free; the 
moft wretched and coritemptible ftate into which it is poffible 

to fall. 

To’ avoid thefé mortifications Emilius’ fhall be inftruéted in 
the mechahical arts, aad taught to depend ofr ‘himfelf only : 
hi$ education fhall be fitted 'to his'perfonal, and ‘not to his ac- 
cidental abilities: “By bringing’ him up to fill oe’ fituation in 
Tife Orly, you make'him unfit for every other ; mere accident 

may throw Him out’of ‘that fphere, and rendet all your labour 
Qfele ie" Y prefer (fays Mr. Rouffeau)' the chara@ter of a king 
‘of Syradife; turned [choolmafter at Corinth, ‘ora’ king of Ma- 
cedon become a notary at Rome, to an unhappy Tarquin, ig- 
yorant of thé means of fubfiftence, without a kingdom, and » 
the ied ga of Zl who Gre brtital enough to exult in his mifery.’ 

would havea your> many; borfi to exerta ftrone arm, to 
hate the axe and the faw, to {qiiare’a piece of Untiewn tim- 
ber, ‘fife “the! plane, ‘the ‘Hoe ‘and ‘the ‘thattock,tarn ‘up the 
‘gleébe; or ‘nidunt’ the “toof ‘of a houfey anid execute whatever 
w6uald Yérdethint more “alert or aves 2 or vengiant poe to - 
convenient of —s ee 

Should the plipiP have a’'turn for. Gadledie hiences, he 
ficult Ge’ 'tatipht ‘mectanié arts;°conforimable to ‘bis incling- 
tions. Let him !earn to tonftrué& mathematical inftrumenfs, 
had rarts> 'relefespés, ‘and the likey” which will) alfomake him 
handy 4nd ingenivus itv other arts apparently unconrieated with 
this!’ ‘Here thé fen frble Rod flea exclaims again! the abfurd 
vanity “OF figmatizing ‘thofe° profeMions' Gs ‘mean’ and vulgar, 
which! ‘alone! Tpebitet! a’ ar! indepérident; iactive;robuft, and 
ufefal “to hima” Fo pratd apaintt this °fillyprejudice, and 
weak pride, he inculcates as one of the Wioft Weceffary cares of 
the precéptor. Let‘ him’ not ‘require delicate Hands, nor be 


athamed of a leather apron, but accuftom himfelf to the exer- 
cife 
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wits of the body and its organs, as well as\of the faculties of 
the mind. It is from the exertion of thefe in union, that the 
man arifes. 

Hitherto Mr. Rouffeau appears capricious and paradoxical: 

new he enters upon topics’ wh:eh willexpofe him to.all thecen- 
{ure thrown upon fceptics and fre>-thinkers...| He touches upon 
points of morality, : metaphyfics, and.religion, with that pecu- 
har: boldnefs which will eternize his. memory among true philo- 
fophers, and render it.execrable to, bigots. aby 

In the fourth: book he: arrives at that period, shee: the boy 
begins to afflume the man, and difplay the paffions of his fex ; 
which he juftly reckons one. of the moft ticklifh and delicate 
{tages of life. «With refpe& tothe paffion of love, and the firft 
fymptoms of inclination ‘to the, other fex which the, pupil be- 
trays, our author, recommends.,a treatment, which our, preju- 
dices will deem fhocking to decency... After tracing the progrefs 
of this inftinétive inclination, he obferves, that children advancing 
to puberty, have a fingular fagacity in feeing, through the.affecta- 
tion of decorum, the vices which it is intended. to conceal, The 
mylteriousdanguage of decency, .and. formal veil held over their 
eyes, arefo many: fpurs to their curiofity ; a ridiculous pradtice, 
which ferves, only. to-accelerate the work :of mature, and :deftroy 
the cosfitution.|, To this queftion, whether it, wold be: pro- 
per to gratify, the cusiofity of children betimes;..or to put) them 
off .with fome: little ,piece of mindet, deceit, he anfwers,: that 
both thould be avoided... ae at 

. § Atotal ignorhnace of certain hie were perhaps,the, moft 
to be withed;: but they fhould learn betimes: what it.is,impofli- 
ble.always to conceal from them... Either their curjofity fhould 
not be at all excited, or it fhould be fatisfied before.the time of 
danger... Your condu&. with. regard te your pupil,,greatly de- 
pends on; his. particular fituation ;, the people by whom he. is 
furrounded, and many. ether, cixcumftances., It is of 3 impot- 
tance to leave nothing to chance, andif youare not: pofitiyely 
certain, that you,can;keep bim;ignorant of the difference of fex 
till the age of fixteen, be careful aniilet aia know. it before the 
age of tée. iguitecne' th t! 

‘I cannot astewwnol peaking to epildven sao language too 
refined, nos. of, palpable.cireumlucation, only .to ‘ayoid calling 
things by theim proper:names. 5) ;Vintuous) innocence. knows no 
difguife ; but an imagination, polluted by: vice, renders the ear 
delicate, and..obliges ns,to.a,contiaual refinement of. expreflion. 
Mere words canrbe of: no confequence ;. lafcivions ieasare what 
we thould guard againit.’ 

“I fee (fays he) but one certain method of pantecnibte the\in- 
nocence of children; namely, that it be cherifhed and refpeaed » 

Aa3 by | 
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by thofe who furround them: otherwife the artifice and referve 
with which they are treated will, fooner or later, infallibly be 
difcovered. A fmile, a glance, or a fingle gefture, is fufficient 
to difcover to them all we intended to conceal, and effeétually 
to betray our defign of ‘deceiving them. ‘The delicacy of ex- 
preffion ufed by polite people in the prefence of children, fup- 
pofing a kind of knowledge which they fhould not have, is ex- 
tremely injudicious ; but, in converfing with them, if you pay: 
a proper regard to their innocence, you-will naturally ufe thofe 
terms which are moft proper. ‘There is a certain*fimplicity of 
exprefion which is fuitable and pleafing to innocence,’ and this 
I take to be the beft method of ‘diverting the dangerous curio+ 
fity of children. By fpeaking to them plainly of every thing,’ 
you leave them fo room to fufpeé that there’is any thing more 
to fay.. By uniting to indelicate words the difgufting ‘ideas which 
they excite, you fupprefs the firkt fire of the-imagitiation : you 
do not hinder them from pronouncing thefe words, and having 
thefe ideas’; but you extinguifh, unknown to -themfelves, the 
defite of recolle&ing them. And what ‘a’ world of embarrafs- 
mentdo you avoid by thus exprefling: yout ideas without cifcum- 
locutioty or difguife |! 1? 

Thefe notions, borrowed froma ‘fect of eintiaeth philofophers, 
who’ éarri€d this’ kind of frmplicity much* farther’ than Mr, 
Rovffeaw; will alone be fufficient to incur the cenfure and ¢on- 
tempt of out more delicate faftidious teaders, accuftomed to ar- 
tificial modefty, and formal politenefs, ° | ; 

Nothifg‘can be'more beautiful than the manner in which our 
author traces the ‘rife and progrefs of fentiment, and’all thofe 
feelings and paflions which difplay: humianity’ in i& moft’ ami- 
able point’ of view, “Other ‘philofophers form ‘theories, and 
bend-human nature to their fyitems*s Rouffean takes the heart, 
examines-it in all pofible circumftances, arid founds alt his re 
marks tpon experience. What ‘heobferveson the origin of: 
coinpofition, fympathy, and fenfibdility, muft,* though uncom- 
mon,*gain immediate affent, ‘and force conviction: Here’ are a 
few maxims, which he explains and: demonitratey at length, 

« [t is not in the power of the human heart to fympathize with 

thofe who are happier than eurfelves; but with’ ¢hofe only’ wha 

are miferable” In‘this tranflation the word frapathize, which is’ 

equivocal, renders very ambiguous the “author's: meaning, tho* 
obvious enough in the original—Meree'a'la place 

The fecond maxim ‘is, * that! we pity ‘in’ Sulters" thiofe evils 
only, from which we think ourfelves not exempt.” * , 

From this it may be imagined that Rouffeaw dete all the 
fodial affections, and with fome exploded philofophets reduces 


every thing to felf-love, the primum mobile of all attion ; but this - 
: is 
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is far from being his meaning, which is no more than that we 
muft experience if ourfelves thofe evils which we pity in 
others, It. is only by this experience we can judge of the de- 
gree of the calamity. This, however, may {eem to be con- 
tradi€ted by the third maxim, § that. our pity for the misfortunes 
of others, is, not meafured ,by the quantity of the evil, but by 
the fuppofed fenhbility of, the {ufferer.’ 

The whole. of .Mr. Roufleau’s reafoning aims at demontftrat- 
ing, that the. pupil ought, not.to learn the art of difguifing his 
fentiments,, and of feigning fenfations which, he.neyer felt ;- al- 
though in this,confitts all finithed modern education. His fyf- 
tem of moral relations is equally beautiful, Cox/cience, he calls 
an emotion. of the heart; juftice and goodne/s are, with him, af- 
fedlions of, the. foul, enlightened. by reafon ; .not mere abftraét 
ideas, having, only,a moral exiftence in the underftanding. 
There is fomething fo new, ingenious, and inftrudtive in the in- 
veftigation exhibited by Mr. Rouffeau, of the order and progrefs 
of our knowledge and fentiments, relative to oyr natural con- 
ftitution, that we heartily with it were poffible to prefent it in 
his own words,, to. the philofophic reader ; an abftract would 
only perplex and confound, as it requires a minute detail of 
circumftances to, make the theory. intelligible. 

To bring Emilius acquainted with the human, heart, without 
being tainted, with the vices of the world, Mr, Rouficau propofes 
making him acquainted with hiftory ; where he will read the 
heart without falfe comments, and. behold mankind,, aot as 
their accomplice or accufer,, but.as their impartial judges a 

He would have an, hiftorian record the naked. faéts, without 
ever offering his, own reflestions, which. ferve only to prejudice 
the young reader.;. and to.enter into, the private, as well.as pub- 
lic characters of his:perfonages... However, as this would be.im- 
practicable -in, hiftory, where fuch a multitude of perfons, are 
introduced, he regards. biography as the moft inftructive read- 
- ing, where the. hero is purfued.into his moft fecret recefles, and 
expofed to the piercing eye, of the {pedtator in his, genuise.dif- 
pofition. Modern writers in this way,are condemped. for,not en- 
tering into the minutiz of chara&ter; which appears ,fo, grace- 
ful and inftrudtive,in Plutarch, and. Suetonius... With fubmiffion 
however to fo. great a judge,, we, think.the latter of ,thefe writers 
too coarfe and indelicate in his feletion of ,anecdates, to, be; put 
in the hands of. Emilius,—-—Such.a ftory, asithe following, 
which Rouffeau relates. of. marfhal Turenne,.be thinks difplays 
the man more: ftrongly thea, all. the, visita biiibal related by 
his biographer Ramfay., ; 

‘ The marhhal happened, ane hot day, to be looking out.at 
the window of his anti-chamber,in a white waiftcoat and night- 

Aa4 : cap. 
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cap. A fervant entering the room, deceived by his drefs, mif- 
takes him for one of the under cooks. Hecomesfoftly behind 
him, and with a hand, which was not of the lighteft, gives him 
a violent ;flap,. on the breech... The  marfhal, inftantly turns 
about,.and the fellow; frightened outiof his: wits, beholds the 
facerof -his..mafier : down, he, drops.upon his Knees-——-—-O+ ! my 
lord 4, Ltheught it; was George: And Juppofe it had been George, 
replied. the.marfhal, rubbing his backfide, you ought not to have 
firuck quite fo bard. 

‘Such (lays he) are the ftrokes our modern daubers dare not 
attempt.’ He is miftaken ; the chevalier Ramfay, whom he ’ 
cenfures, abounds with littl anecdotes as characteriitical as the 
prefent. 

Speaking , of hiftory ; ‘ I, throw safide modern hiftory (fays 
Rouffeau) not only becaufe it-has no characterilftic, and that all 
our men.exaétly refemble each other ; but becaufe our bifto- 
yians, intent only on difplaying their talents, think of nothing 
but, painting portraits highly coloured, and which frequently 
bear no refemblance to any thing in nature. The ancients, in 
general, abound lefs in portraiture, and thew lefs/wir, but 
snore fenfe in their reflections ; yet even the ancients ate very 
different from each other ; we fhould at firit rather prefer the 
moit fimple, than the mott profound and judicious. I would 
neither put Poly bius nor Salluitinto the hands of a boy ;. as for 
Tacitus, he is:intelligible only to,old men. We maft learn to 
read, in the 2&ions of men, the outlines of the human heart, 
before we attempt to fathom it to the bottom. We muft learn 
to read facts before maxims. Philofophy, laid down in max- 
ims, belongs only to experience. Youth ought to generalize 
nothing: all our initructions should. be derived from particular 
examples. 

* Thucydides, in my opinion, is the beft model for hifto- 
rians : he relates. facts without judging of them; but heomits 
no, circum {tance which may ferve to direé& the judgment of his 
readers He prefents every obje€ to our fight ; and fo far from 
interpofinig his authority, he carefully conceals himfelf from us: 
we do not feem to read events, but adtually to fee them. Un- 
fortunately his comftant fubje& is war, and a recital of battles 
is, of all things, the leait initruétive, Xenophon’s retreat of 
the ten thoufand, and Celar’ s Commentaries; are remarkable 
for the. fame prudence and. xhe fame defect, Honeft Herodo- 
tus, without painting, withoug paxims, but flowing, fimple, 
and full of A Pil and interefling particulars, would be per- 
haps the ‘belt hiftorian, if his details did not frequently dege- 
nerate into Ragriity more likely to viciate than improve the 
fafte of youth : it requires difcernment to read Herodotus.—f 
aa take 
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take no notice of Livy at prefent, except that he is a politi- 
cian, a rhetorician, and every thing that is improper, at this 
4 e.” , gore ; mri i 
°T he age of pubérty is the period when fables may  be'put with 
advantage into the hands'of ftudéfits.’ Speaking df ‘the method 
in which apologues ‘ought to| be written; "he Cenfutes! thé formal 
moral generally annexed, and obferves, that the pleaftre of find- 
ing out the ‘application ought ‘to’ be left to” the readér?°"'"The 
whole criticifm upon Fontaine is fenfible, but ‘not stiginal ; 
the fame’ reifarks “have ‘beet miade by a variety of Other cri- 
tics. bs pdt natin ery meet Te 

Having ‘conduéted’ his’ pupil ‘through’ the’ ‘itcle of human 
knowledge, to his fixteenth year, Mr. Rouffeau hath Hot’ yet 
mentioned a fyllable of religion,’ or eve hinted at the fame of 
the deity; and his reafons tor this are fuch ‘as’ fuperftition ‘only 
will condemn } found fenfe muff approve them. *°We ‘have our- 
felves’ been often fhockéd ‘at'the’ manner in Which 'childrefi ‘are 
taught to repeat, by rote, the moft fablime and'awful'tenets of 
religion, without the remoteft idea of the meaning of the' words, 
or the flighteft impreffion of reverénce. aati tales 

«If were to defign a piture of the moft deplorable’ tilpidi- 
ty, I would draw a pedant teaching children their catechifm ; 
and were I 'refolved to crack the brain of a child, P would oblige” 
hich to explain what he faid when he repeated ‘his catechifin.’ It 
may be obje&ted, that the greater part of the dogmas of chrif- 
tianity being myfterious, to expect the human ‘mind? fhould be 
capable ‘of conceiving them, ’is not fo’ much to expect’ children 
fhould be men, but that man fhould'be ‘fomething thoré.’' To 
this Panfwer, in the firit place, that there are ‘myff ies, which 
jt isnot only impoffible for man to’ comprehend; but allo 'to be- 
lieve ; and do not fee what we get by teaching them to children, 
unlefs it be to learn them betimes to tell lies.” ‘I will fay farther, 
that before we adinit of myftéries, it is neceffary for us to com- 
prehend, at leait, that they are in¢omprehenfible ;' and children 
are not even’ capable of this, At.an age when every thing is 
myfterious, there are no fuch things properly’ {peaking as myf- 
teries. 

‘ Believe in God and thou [halt be faved, ‘This dogina, mifun- 
derftood, is the principle of fanguinary pérfecttion, and the 
caufe of all thofe futile inftru&tions which have given a mortal 
blow to Human reafon, by ‘accuftoming it to ‘Be fatisfied’ with 
words. Doubtlefs, nota moment’ is to bé loft when we’ are 
running the'race of eternal falvation : but, if to Obtain this im- 
portant prize, ‘it be fufficient ‘to learn to repeat a fet form of 
words, I do not fee what (hould hinder us from peopling heaven 
with magpies and perroquets as well as with children, 

‘To 
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.€ To impofe an obligation of believing, fuppofes the pofiibi- 
lity of it. The philofopher who does not believe is certainly 
in the wrong ; becaufe he mifules the underftanding hethas cul- 
tivated, and is capacitated to comprehend the fublime truths 
he rejeéts,, But, though a child fhould profefs the chriftian re- 
ligion, what can he believe ? Hecan_ believe only what he con- 
ceives, and he conceives {0 little of what is faid to: him, that if 
you tell him direétly the contrary, he adopts the latterdogma as 
readily as he did the former. The faith of children,,and in- 
deed.of many grown perfons is merely an affair of geography. 
Are they to be rewarded in heaven, becaufe they were born at 
Rome and not at Mecca. One-man is.told that Mahomet was 
a prophet fent by God, and he accordingly fays that Mahomet 
was aprophet fent by God: the other is told that that Mahomet 
was an impoftor, and he in like manner alfo fays Mahomet was 
an impoftor.. Had thefe two perfons only changed places, each 
would alfo have changed his tone, and affirmed. what he now 
denies, Can we infer from two difpofitions fo much alike, that 
one will go to heaven and the other to hell? When a child 
fays he believes in God, it is not in God he believes, but in Pe- 
ter-or James, who tell him there is fomething which is called 
God; thus he believes in the manner of Euripides, when: Ju- 
piter was thus addreffed in one of, his tragedies ; 


* O Fupiter ! The? nothing I know of thee but thy name 





He juftly cenfures Mr. Locke, for advifing us to begin our ftu- 
dies with the inveftigation of ipirits ; from whence we fhould 
pafs to that of material fubftances, which, in fa&, is beginning 
the career where we ought to end, and ferves only to eftablith 
materialifm. This Mr. Rouffeau demonftrates to our fatisfac- 
tion; in a’ chain of argument that eyinces his fabtlety and me- 
taphyfical talents. PaO LL 

We fhall continue our analyfis of this i ingenious performance 


with all convenient expedition. ° 





Art. Til. 4 Method of Breaking Horfes, and teaching Soldiers to 
Ride, defigned for the Uje of the Army, by Henry Earl of Pem- 
broke. Sve. Pr. 2s. 6a. [Continued * and Concluded, ]} 


' Gras If. Of the method of fuppling horfes by the 
paule en dedans, or fhoulder inwards, with or without a 


longe, on se eincled and ftrait lines. 





| See our Review for September, 1761. — 
5 ‘ Chap. 
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* Chap. IV. Of the head to the wall, and of the croup to 
the wall.’ 

in thefe ctwo chapters: we thieile hig lordfhip. bas gone as 
far as heavy: troop horfes:can> be fuppotee: capablesof being 
taught. Phe Haslith hore ‘iso ndturallydonp, and {iffy -excel- 
lent at'downrighr work, bot wants other elafticny andefupples 
nefs, which render the Spaniard and Danealmoft waturally°ma- 
naged. “Some! Enplith horfes, indeed, ‘of the faddtevkind, are 
pretty well on’their haunches, and may: be ‘brought toa tervain 
degree of fapplenefs and air, but: from thetblack draught-kind, 
fuch as our dragoon horfes generally are, nothing more is to” be 
expected than acquiring a tolerable mouth,‘reining back; and 
paflaging: with ‘readinefs and: eafe,”: Among ‘ever the-officers 
horfes, very few will be found capable of learning’ the piafer in 
any perfection ; fo that we are forry to fay that: part ‘of’ chap- 
ter VJ. relative to this; might alnvoft aswell have. been-omit- 
ted ; for though it be, when well performed, one “of the ‘moft 
noble and graceful airs imaginable, yet fo unknown has it-been 
to the generality of our riders; that we: may venture ‘to affert, 
if one in twenty of them now knows'the word, and much more 
the meaning: of it, fich knowledge: imuft have been: very lately 
acquired: 

‘Chap. V. The» method of: teaching horfes«to: ftand fire, 
noifes, fights, &c. of leaping, fwimming, &c.’ 

The method recommended by his lordthip of curing’ them 
of the bad cuftom of lying down in water, is-new,-and: bids fair 
for fuccefs, viz. ‘to break a ftraw bottle full of water on their 
heads, and let the water run into their eyes.’ er 

His directions for leaping are thefe; ” “ 

‘ The leaps, of whatever fert they are, which ‘the denies are 
brought to. in the- beginning, ought to-be very fmaltieones; and 
in the performance of this exercife, the riders mut: keep their 
bodies back, and raife their hands a-little inorder to -help the 
fore parts of the horfe up; and let them:be -fure to, .migdito 
preferve their equilibre. ’*Tis beft to begin at a low bar co- 
vered with farze, which pricking the horfe’s tegs, if he does not 
raife himfelf fufficiently, prevents their contrading-a Duggith 
‘and dangerous habit of touching, as they go over, which any 
thing yielding and not pricking, would give them # euftom of 
doing. Let the ditches you firft bring horfes to, be narrow ; 
and in this, ag in every other progreffion, Jet the increafe-be 
made by degrees; Accuftom them ta come upto every thing, 
and ftand cooly af it for fome time ; and alfo to raife-themfelves 
up in order to meafure the diftanee. When ‘they leap well 
ftanding, then ufe them to walk gently up-to the leap; and to 


go over it without firft topping at it ; and after that is familar 
to 
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to them, do it in a gentle ‘trot, and fo by degreés faftér and 
fafter, ’till at length itis as familiar to: them to leap flying on a 
full gallop, as any other way: all which is to be acquired 
with great facility‘by ‘calar and foft means without any ‘hurry.’ 

- Hisdordthip, we hope; wilk pardon: us for differing in fome 
meafore with him, as ‘to: the time ‘of teaching the leap-flying, 
having ‘by: long and repeated:experience found, that fo! foon as 
an horfe will rifevand go over: a. bar freely when ‘few,’ he muft 
be immediately pradtifed in Aying ‘leaps atian hedge of farze or 
fageors, both for the fafety of ithe hprfe and: the rider. | Very 
rarely ‘does itvhappen, that an’ horfe thoroughly broke to leap 
ftanding,' orto be what f{portfmen call, a ftaunch deaper, can 
ever/cbesbrought ‘to leap flying; that is, to go over without a 
fmalliftep; and taking his leap, ineffe&t, ftanding,) which is un- 
tate cand difagreeable : whilft, on the:contrary, there are few 
horfesothat once'are brought ‘to leap: well flying, that will not 
readily enough be brought to leap ftanding: « ~ 

An horfe ought always to be kept to low leaps,’ till Ke has ac- 
quired a:trueway of rifing before, and) bringing ‘his ‘hinder 
parts oven,;contrary to the praétice of moft grooms, who never 
think: theyooan raife the bar too faft upon''a: young: horfe, by 
which fault they hazard ftraining him, befides: giving -him-a 
biuhdering,-unfafe way of leaping. They are guilty of an- 
other error in flying leaps:—they take a long run, afd drive 
the horfe as:fait as he can go, which, fo far from affifting his 
leap, renders him liable to rife either too near or:too far off, ‘bé- 
fiies;the danger of being difuaited; in any of whichvafes he 
rifks. failings: or at beft blundering over aukwardly.° * The bet 
way is to teach him to leap flying from the a /ong srot, though 
fome hiorfes will chufe todo itfrom a gentle canter » and in fuch 
cafe. the natural-difpofition. of the hocfeis to be confulted° The 
horfe:ought,not: not.to have above ‘a dozen yards sun, and this 
not hurried (if an horfe of. fpirit)> by, whipvor {par As for a 
fluggifh, horfe,. the fmart application of the fpursy jufbat the 
time he fhould rife, is often neceflary;—~+but never fooner,. © >; 

- Tho’ the,heavy troop horfes, loaded withthe enornious weight 

they carry, cannot be expedied, to take greatleaps, vyet furely, 
by. the.method defcribed, by his Jordthip, they may be brought 
to go-over drains and water-ways,. or even a low hedge of bar, 
without tumbling. |. But. det\:his bordthip - fpeak for‘himfelf on 
this fabje&, and on our abfurd cufiom of docking,” °' 

* The heavy cavalry. may probably objeétito having'their large 
horfestaughrall thefe feveral: exercifes: but; though: they are 
not, nor :can-indeed: be expeed to perform: all, with thedaine 
activity and. velocity, .as. light troops-do, yet *tis abfolutely ne- 
ceflary, that they fhould be taught. them all: for *tisa a 
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ful confideration, that every little obftacle fhould' in fo many 
cafes, as, it dots, prevent fa ufefil = ath 4 a Posy from 

actin dé B > BW 43 

. 5 srt amp wVery) far fem bias any ‘pefpeet fei cider s 
flapt hat, dey: more) than: fora) gtoom’s empty bldtk:cap) like 
manyiof smy> countrymen ; I muftsown abo that Iam not pof- 
feffed with the: Englith rage sof ycutting off ' all extoémities from 
horfes.z' I venture, to .declaré,: I) fhould be well pleafed; af the 
tails. of our horfes, at leafta!fwitch, or nag tajly(bethbetrer, if 
the whole) were lefton. Tis: hardly credible, what adifference, 
efpecially :at‘certain times) of! the year, this) fingle: alteration 
would make! in our cavalry which, though naturally fuperior 
in every thing to all other cavalry £ have ever feenpate however 
long before the end of the campaign, for want of thatindtural 
defence againit, flies, inferior to! all; conftantly fretting -and 
{weating; at picket, ‘tormentedand: ftung off their meat and 
ftomachs, miferable. and helplefs ;: whilft’ the! foreign ¢dvairy 
bruth off the vermin, are cool and ateafe, and mend daily inftead 
of perithing; as-ours do, almott vifibly to the eye.of the beholder. 
The, horfes indeed’ of the forgign cavalry are: always in better 
order; than, ours are, becaufe their men‘at all times-are* ‘more 
careful, and give moreattention to them.’ <*) ¢/urt 

“ Chap; Wie: The: method of réeining back--—~of piaffing, 
of pillars, &c. 

«Chap. VII.: The’ method of-curing reftivenets, vices, de- 
fences, ftarting;. &c,’ | 

AS ftattingisone of thofe faults. from ‘which few holfes'are 
totally exempt, we fhall give _— his meena method 4 cor- 
recting it. » 

* Starting often ‘Menci je a defes im the fighe: {which 
therefore miuft. be carefully looked«into. i: Whateverthe Horfe is 
afraid ofjcbring him: up*to it-pently ; and:ift youccarefs!*him 
every ftep he advances, he will'go quite up to) it-by degrees, 
and foon grow familiar with alliforts ‘of objedts,-' Nothing; but 
great gentlenefs:can correct this fault :' for if: you imfli& panith- 
ment, the: dread’ of ‘the ‘chaftifement becomes*prevalent, and 
caufes :more ftarting, than the-fear,of the obje&. Ifyou let 
him: go »by the abje@, ‘without bringing him up'to it, you'in- 
créafe the fault and encourage him im ‘his fear 2 the confequence 
of which‘ is; he'takes his rider pérhaps‘a'quitecontrary way from 
what he was:going, becomes:his mafter, and puts himfel f' and 
’ theiperfomupon him, every'mhoment imgreatr danger, >£ have fo 
often cheard: people abfard enough td ‘maintain’ oforhe?! that 
blows ardineceflary toeyre: this-evib ;oariddthers-that horfes 
fhould befafferéd:to have their own! way in‘ip}>infomuch, that 
I could not help faying afew words upon this fubje@, (though it 

fpeaks 
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{peaks for itfelf,) to convince thofe, who, as my ingenious friend 
Mr. Bourgelat fays, argumentent de ces fiftemes deplorables, 

* With fuch horfes, as are to a very great degree fearful of 
any objects, make.a quiet horfe, hy going before them, gradu- 
ally entice them_to come nearer and nearer the thing they. are 
afraid. of... If the horfe, thus, alarmed, be .gndifciplined,.and 
head-ftrong; he will probably. run away with his cider; and. if 
fo, his head: mutt be kept.up high, and the fnafile fawed, beck- 
wards and forwards from right, to.left, taking up and -yielding 
the reins of it; as. alfo the reins of the bit; but.this latter m 
not.be fawed backwards and forwards, like the. fnafle. No man 
ever yet .did, or .ever,will fiop:an horfe,, or gain any one pojat 
on-him,, by, pulling a dead weight againft him.’ .. 

‘Chap. VII. Several remarks on fhocing, feeding, manages 
ment.of ,horfes, &c.’ 

Though the fpecimens already. given. mult he enough to.ex- 
cite the attention of every lover,of horfes, we cannot conclude 
without thewing his lordthip’s juit indignation, at, our prefent 
race of equally ignorant and conceited grooms, .farriers, and 
black{miths. 

‘ Phyfick and a.bufteris in well- informed hands, would not be 
fatal; but in the manner.we are now, provided with farriers, 
they mutt be quite banifhed, , Whoever at prefent lets. his far- 
rier or his groom, in confideration of his having fwept dung out 
of the itables,for a.greater.or lefS number of- years, ever even 
mention any thing more than water-gruel,.a ¢lyfter, or a, little 
bleeding, and> that, tgo yery feldom,; or pretend, to.talk» of the 
nature »of feet, of the feat of. lameneffes, ficknefles, or. their 
cures, may be certain to find himfelf very fhortly quite on, foot, 
and fondly arms an abfurd and inveterate enemy againft-his 
own intereft. It is incredible what villains moft of our Englith 
ftable-people are, and what daring attempts they will make to 
gain an afeendant over their mafters, in order to have. their 
own foolifh ways. In fhoeing, for example, I have. more than 
once known it to be real fa&, that, for the fake of eftablifhing 
their own ridiculous and pernicions fyftem, . when their.matters 
have differed from it, they. have, on purpofe, lamed horfes, and 
imputed the fault to the fhoes, .after having. in.vaia tried, by 
every fort of invention and lies, to difcredit the ufe of them, 
How can the method of. fuch people) be commendable, }whofe, 
arguments, as. well as praétice, are void of comunon fenfe? If 
your horfe’s foot be bad and brittle, they advife you to.coverit - 
with avery heavy fhae.; the confequence of which proceeding 
is evident-;-for- how fhould_the foot, which before could f{carce 
carry itfelf, ibe able afterwards to carty withal fuch-a monitrous 


additional weight, which is ftuck on too with innumerable nails, 
the 
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the holes of which tear and weaken the hoof? If the'foot is cut 
or hurt, one doétor fays, load it, “by way of cover, with all you 
can ; his’ edn¢eited“oppofer as wifely counfels you, ‘to let the 
horfe walk bare upon the fore. "The only abfurdity ‘all thefe 
fimpletons feem to avree in, is to thoe with exceffive heavy ill- 
fhaped fhoes and ‘very many nails, °to the toral deftructiom of the 
foot. “The eramps they annex, tend ‘to deftroy the, bullet, ‘and 
the cat-walnutfhell fhaped thoes prevent the'/horfe’s: walkin 
upon the firm bafis, which God ‘hasigiven himfor that-e 
They alfo open'and cut away the infide of the animal’s foot with 
theit deteftable butteris, and afterwards put‘on very'long’ thoes, 
whereby ‘the foot’ is hindered from having any preffure at:all 
upon the heels, which preffare otherwife might filly petchanee, — 
notwithftanding their:dreadfal cutting, keep the heels. properly 
open, and the foot in good ordet. The frog *fyould'néver*be 
cut out; but as it will fometimes® become ragged, it’ muft ‘be 
cleaned every now and then, andthe rapped pieces cut off with 
a knife.’ In one kind of foot indeed a’ confiderable cutting away 
muft be allowed of, but notof the frog ; I’mean that very high 
feet muft be cut down to a proper height; becaufe if they’were 
not, the frog'tho’ not cut, would ftill be fo far abovethe ground, 
as hot to have any bearing on it, whereby the great tendon muft 
inevitabty be damaged, and confequently the horfe' would go 
lame.’ 

As we have lately confeffed' * our incapacity of judging in 
matters of horfemanthip, it is juft to declare, that theremarks 
on lord Pembroke were taken from fome papers given to a coun: 
try friend by a late lieutenant-colonel of militia, equally emi- 
sent for his accomplifhments as ‘an horfeman,’ feholar;:foldier, 


and failor:’ 
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Art. 1V. Rules for the Prefervation of Health :' Containing alltbat 
has been recommended by the moft eminent Phyficians. « With the 
cafief? Preferiptions for moft Diforders incident to Mankind, through 
the Four different Periods of Human Life. Being the Refule of 
many Years Praéice. By John Fothergills: Dedicated to the 
College of Phyficians. 12mo. Pr.2s- 6d: Padden, Wf Bote 


HEN this little treatife came-to cur hadday we perufed 
it as the work ofa celebrated phy fician, ofthe fame name 
with our author, and difcovered nothing in it-injurions..te the 
ag wey of ‘that favourite fon of Afculapius..: basic were: the 


aid — ——- 


* See the » Atedouint! ‘of nh were: Rules: in’ vitheReviee for 
September latt. 
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more furprized, therefore, to fee an advertifement. from him dif- 
claiming the fpurious produion ; becaufe we regard this con- 
duct as-an ungrateful.retusn to: the compliment paid him by the 
-writer,in fuppofing that his namewas the moft proper topromote 
the fale. ,dt-would -be.invidious:to-examine into te grounds of 
the author’s opinion, or the dector’s reafons for difavowing any 
fhare in a performance, which many readers may think upon a 
level with the fpecimens;he-hath exhibited of -his own medical 
knowledge; but we may venture to exprefs our admitation, why 
a gentleman of talents, no way contemptible, fhould have re- 
courfe to the: pitiful fhift: of foitting his writiags under an unli- 
cenfed patronage ;—an art never prattifed, oat by thevile and 
venal fcribbler. 

The fubject difeufled be Mrs Fothergill ues been ably han- 
dled by.a variety of excellent-poets and phyficians, to very lit- 
the purpofe. Habit, affeCtation, and the paffions, confpire to 
defeat all the arguments feggefted by found reafon. Tempe- 
rance in the gratification.of ‘the palate, is the leading principle 
of didactic writers upon health and longevity ; but’ what rea- 
der will not forget their admonitions when, fedaced by the 
fmoaking haunch, the fparkling claret, and ftrongly focial pro- 
peniities >. Im fuch circumfanges, not only Dr. Gorter, and 
our author, but even. Hippocrates himfelf, would be ridiculed 
for advifing us ‘to rife from table with fome remaining appe- 
tite.’ | Sughprecepts-indeed-only make an impreffioa when it is 
too late to profit by them, ata period of life when the body be- 
gins to-do penance, . for the full fwing given to ‘our appetites. 
in the vigour and bloomof ‘youth they are read and negiefed ; 
in old age they ferve only-to excite melancholy refletions on 
our paft mifcondu&. ‘Thofe pérfons, however, who have for- 
titude enough to combat paffion, prejudice, and fathion, may 
receive benefit from this publicaion, which contains rather a 
vari¢ty of -ufeful) rules, ‘approved -by reafon, and the: experi- 
ence of ages, than, of.new opinions, or unhéard of precepts, 
founded upon’an ingenious. and novel fyftem.~ Our author has 
broached no doétrines; he is a-compiler, not am original writer ; 
but he has felected, his-matter-with tolerable judgment, and di- 
gelted it into a neat, eafy,-and apharifmatical form. Some 
pofitions he has adopted from other writers, to-which we can- 
not accede; butthey are-generally inoffenfive, and always fup- 
ported. by the authority of wore emineat member of the heal- 
ing art. <ws 
7 a performance of this nature fcarce merits.a clofe examen. 
or regular critique,’ we hall content ourfelves with the above. 
general character, and the fubfequent fpecimen of the ftWe, 
manner, and judgment of the author, 
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‘Of EXERCISE and REST. 


. © Asthe Auman body,.is a fyftem of pipes, through. which 
the fluids..cisgulate,. life -fulbfitts:. by this.circulation.; and it is 
obvious, that exercife. is: neceflary ‘to: healthy becanfe itiafhits 
this circulation. . We fee everyday» thantheaitive man’ is more | 
ftrong apd healthy shan thefedentarys; core > wg eH HS 

‘ The.compiaints occahoned by immoderate labour are cared 
by re&;..a0d ahole which.are .caufed tpfioth ohne by 
Cxetcled tveueid 216): ce ,ginalet eth Bee 

« If, the whole body. refts longer than: sinfaly it svilbbbetome 
fironger ; the fame obfervation: holds good with gefpec toevery 
Jimb of the body. On the contrary, if a man, sdttérva Mong 
habit of idlenefs, goes.dire&ly to)hard labour,»heswilt be fure , 
te do himleif burt. The feet, -by.a long ftate of :reft, are odil- 
qualified for muthwalking; .and.the other inky by —_ 
tion, lofe in a.great meafure their-ufe. © 21m 

4 "He, whe from. a conftant: fatigue falls eleent indive ene. 
mutt live, abftemioufly.y-otherwife his: body-wilk be: foon tortured 
within and.oppretied with aload.of: humours. «. — 

-FeiGionumakes the body: warms firm and flethysi =~ vou 

: * Reading aloud, and.finging, warm-and dry the bedi 

_§ Of-all exercifes walking is.the balt,, as it isthe. moti natus 
ral for men_in good. health. 

« All forts.of .exercife are wholefome-and beft before meals, 
e{pecially ridings.» 

‘ Riding on. horleback is the heft eumeenks maar terheat loft 
hesla tee walking the beit to preferve good healtha 

- © Good -hours will always. bea matt banebcislaneegs sisi: 
ferve health and spirits; to.ge to bed.at ten antinifeat fis > + 

‘ Moderate exercife gives itrength to the body end-vigeur to 
the fenfes. ..It.is the belt to ufe that fort of exercife;» which the . 
body has been. accuftemed:te,. obferying- to- ue no more than - 
the ftrength or weakuels of the conftiturien will bear«: 

‘The exercife of the mind, ig, neceflary,.to the health, ~~ - 

‘ After exercise great care. gught to-be takeatoprevent catch. - 
ing cold, efpecia}ly if.it.has occafioned .a fweatywhich mauft be - 
dque by rubbing the body well with.adry sloth, and changing 
our linnen, which. fhould. be previously well.aired.... « 

‘ No folly after exereife.is equal,to.that ofudrinking. Small hi- 
quors of any fort quite sold.when-a manasbot.. Jf they were 
drank bleod-warm, me would quench the thirtt better, none 
10} ury. . carne: ‘<< 0 

‘ Lean iat are fone eaakened and walt by pe muc i 


exercile.. - . esis ian 


Vor. XIV. November, 17628 Hs : ‘Ever ~ 
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‘ Every man fhould reft for fome time after exercife before he 
fits down to difinet or fupper. 

‘ Exercife might be ftrongly recommended from only one 
common obfervation, wiz. that the parts or limbs of the ode,” 
which ‘labour mofty are larger and ftronger than’ thofe which 
have lefs exercife. Thus the legs and feet of a chairman, the 
arms and hands of watermen and failors, the backs and “fhoul- 
ders of porters, by long ufe grow thick, ftrong and brawny. 

‘ By moderate exercife the whole body: becomes lighter’ and 
more lively ; the muftles and ligaments are cleanfed from 
every foulncfs, and the matter, to be difcharged by perfpiration, 
is prepared for it. 

‘ But violent exercife of body and mind perfifted i in, brings 
on an early old age and a premature death: 

‘ Exercife is moft wholefome when, after having digefted our 
food twice'a day, our body returns nearly to its ofual weight 
before the next meals, 

‘ Riding ‘on horfeback increafes the’perfpiration rather of the 
parts above, than below the waift ; and an eafy pace is’much 
more wholefome than a hardtrot. But to fuch confumptive or 
infirm perfons, as are fatigued more by riding on horféback 
than in.fome eafy carriage, the former cannot be {6 proper as 
the latter, becaufe their. ftrength fhould be recruited, and-not 
exhaufted by exercife. 

‘To ride hard over a rough road in an ill. -hung coach or 
chaife, is the moft violent of ail exercifes, which not only pre- 
cipitates the perfpiration, being yet erude, but alfo hurts the fo- 
lid parts of the body, and particularly the kidneys, Leaping 
is in like manner an unhealthy exercife on the fame account.’ 

© To be carried a little way in a fedan chair, ‘or horfe-litter, 
or barge, does not increafe the perfpiration fo much as walking 
does ; but fach forts of motion, if properly continued, are very 
healthful, and difpofe the body to a free perfpiration. 

* Moderate dancing.i is an healthful exercife. 

‘ The principal and moft ufeful forts of exercife within doors 
are tennis, hand-ball, dumb-bell, dancing, feneing, and’ fhut- 
tle-cocks and, if a good digeftion be wanting, the chamber- 
horfe -or tremouffoir. The: eft without doors are walking, 
bowling, riding in wheel- machines, or on horfeback. 

« Three things are neceflary to be confidered with regard to 
exercife, Firft, what’ is the beft’ fort of exercife. Secondly, - 
what isthe beft time to ufeit. - And ‘thirdly, what is the pee 
degree or meafure to be ufed. 

* As tothe firfty though various exercifes fuit different con- 
fiitutions, as they happen to be robuft or delicate ; yet, -in-ge- 
neral, that fort is beft to which one’ has been accuftomed, which 
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has been always found to agree with. the conftitution, and to 
give delight and pleafure.in the performance of it, . 

‘ Secondly, the beft time to, ule exercile is when the ftomach 
is empty... Some: cannot, bear. it. quite, fafting,, and therefore to 
them exereile is proper enough after a light breakfaft; or to- 
wardsevening, when their-dinner is pretty well digelted; but 
fhould never be attempted.{oon after a, full meat by {uch as are 
under no neceffity, to, work for their daily fubfiftence. 

‘ Laftly, the meafure or. proportion, of exercile fit; for every 
individual is to be eftimated by the firength or weaknels. of his 
conftitution ; for when any perfon begins to fweat, or grow 
weary, or fhort-breathed, he fhould forbear awhile in order to 
recover himfelf, and then refume his exercife again as long as 
he can purfue that: method with eafe and pleafures but if he 
perfifts until” he turns pale, or languid, or ftitf, he has.pro- 
ceeded too far, and muft not only forbear exercife. for the pre~ 
fent, but fhould alfo ufe lefs: next day. Children and old peo- 
ple require much lefs exercife than thofe who are in the vigour 
of life,’ 

The author lays.down: rules in the-firft {-@ion for ‘preferving 
health in the different ftages and petiods: of life ; nace in- 
fancy, youth, manhood, and old age, . 

In feGion Il. he treats of the fion-naturals. 

The third fe&ion contains fome judicious, obfervations, on the 
temperaments of the human. body ; for. which the writer is. 
chiefly. indebted to Boerhaave, whofe name is not.once men- 
tioned in the article. 

‘He then proceeds. to general reniarks on the cieatetion of 

the blood, perfpiration, healthy, and infirm conftitutions, bath. 
ing, venery, approaching, diltempers,. inoculation, and other 
particulars, which may afford inftration,t to. the illiterate, and 
entertainment to the learned. : 
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Art. V. Political Confder ations : being a fous T, houghts of éiiiiew. 
did Man. at the prefent Crifis.., It a Letter to a Noble Lord-retired 
from Power, 8v0, - Pr. ts.{6d. .Hinxman, | 


HESE. confiderations, we, are told,, have. been -well re. 
ceived by the.public, whith.we, regard as aj fttong: pre- 
fumption, ‘that the fpirit of faftion: is fubfiding, andothe body 
of the people growing more difpofed to moderation: aad, anani- 
mity. The tendency of the pamphlet is to enforce the necef- 
fity of - concord ,at.this critical juncture, to footh paffion, com-’ 
bat prejudice, abolith diftin@tions, and unite all-the members 

of the ftate in the national intereft, 
B bz : ) It 
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It .is particularly recommended to the great perfonage to” 
whom the Jetteris addrefled, to, maintain the reputation refult- 
ing from, his generous unpenfioned; tefignation, by avoiding afl 
partial connedtions-to diftrefs the hands, of. government, and ex- 
erting bis, utmolt ipower and influence to conduét the political 
veffel faf@ to porty without, confidering who, itis that direcis the 
helm. . Mone:than. fifty pages- are, ensployed).in, rhetorical flou- 
rifhes, and general arguments, to prove what.was never doubt- 
ed, that every honeft) patriot. is bound, in confcience and ho- 
nour, to fa¢rifice private intetelt.and. pique to. the public good ; 

o allitt.a well-difpofed, minifter, without regarding the county 
er town in whieh he may happen to have drawn his firft breath ; 
to oppofe all his weight and. intere{t to crufh>parties formed 
again tt the adminiftration,, upon, felfifh narrow principles ;- aod 
toemploy his utmoft diligence aid {kill in healing, thofe: fores 
of faction, which alone can prevent. our, terminating a, glorioufly 
fuccefsful: war, ina fafe .and, honourable peace. The fubje& 
hath been exhaufted in addrefles: to the fame noble d———, 
with whom our, author has opened a correfpondenoce, but na 
other writer has expatiated on it with fo many flowers of ora- 
tory, with fuch profuton of claffical erudition, and variety of 
imagery, although he difelaims all. adventitious. ornaments. 

‘ We live (fays he)oin am age when.our profs, our poetry, 
qur very politics, are fet upoa-ftilts and fhewn off to the crowd. 
A pomp of words, a malterious obfeurity, an air of paradox and 
refinement, bet, what is:worft of-all, avirulence of perfonality. 
of the loweft kind, infe& our writings and debates pro arts et fo~ 
cis, and infure too-often the applaufe, and admiration of the 
multitude. But-in treating.every fabject-of public importance, 
a litthe plain. reafoming, and.a great deal of honefty, would be 
much.more ufeful.to the caufe of, truth, and the interefts of our. 
country, than al} our affeGation of ,cloquence ; whether it flows; 
turbid like the Saone or the Rhone in their conflux, or like the 
‘Thames, the Rhine and the Danube, in ajl the power and ma= 
jcltyof exuberance.’ 

’ Is thought it proper (adds he) to drop all affectation. of a de- 
clamatory ftile:in.a ferses of path facts, which are the grounds of: 
future expeétation, and in which plain words are more eligible 
than a prodigality of that enriched language, which often farves, 
only to cover tbs h with flowerss and: to, keep the principal fub- 
igé&t out-of. view.’ Even this fpecimen will demoniirate, thas, 
the author could not avoid aifigurative, turgid, pomp of expref- 
fion, while he is declaiming againft the florid elocution of the: 


times. 
Our writer very. fenfibly remonftrates againft that rage of: 


congneft, which {cems to have. poffefied the bulk of the-inhabi- 
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tants of Great Britain, and ‘points out the fatal confequenc¢ 
that mult refult from this ‘martial humour, fhould it evenprove 
-fo fuccefSful’ as td put'us in peflefion of albthe filver of Peru, 
-and ‘gold of Chili and Méxieo! *\Fhis argument hath been re- 
-peatedly urged by political writers; yet isie now more feafon- 
able than upon any former occafion!’ ‘However obvious a truth 
sit is, that ‘induftry ‘produces’ tte richelt treafures, “yet doth it 
‘require’ fome addrefs ‘to convince a “peoples ‘flufhed witht con- 
quett, and ‘fired with refentment, thet depriving our enemies of 
‘the means of giving us future molettation, | would, in the iffue, 
‘prove our own deftruction.” ‘The glare*‘of ‘wealth pouring in 
from the mines of Potofi, would fo dazzle theeyes of the mul- 
titude, as to render them inéapable of looking forward to the 
pride, luxury, indolence, profixfion, begeary, and’ dépopula- 
sion, which would neceffarily flow from the redudtion of the 
Spannh fouthern dominions. 

« [f therefore (obferves theletter-writer) we have any defire ta 
‘preferve to our country all ‘that ‘is dear'to it, and can make it 
wife, moderate, virtuous and happy, let-us “not indulge the 
avarice of a few particular men; and 1 hope neversto fee’a war 
carried on, or apacification anade, upon. principles ley mer- 
eatitile, or which are cictated*by a {pirit of funding. What 
mutt be‘the-war, what muft be rhe peace*ofa-tiation of ftock- 
jobbers!? 

‘{ except merchants, who are truyfoy men ofvreal property 
nnd hdnour, but-to fuch a fort ‘of men as thefel are whofport 
with the properties of-us ail, it would hardly be ‘too: coarie to 
fay in the language of Shakefpear’s tribunevtd the ‘Roman rab- 
ble bawling at his heels,’** Our, hang, 'yeidoes, ye like’ nor 
**swar nor péace:” But if any tattionscan be-pernicious ina 
fiate, it is a ‘faction of merehants.: Men nurfed mm the narrow 
paths of life, incapable even of fornung: any extenfive ideas of 
general commerce, but only reafouing from #hofel/ acquired by 
them in a particular cornet of the -vatt) complicated machine of — 
human intercourfe in the change of propertypare certainly 
very ill judges of the great intereft of nations, refpe@ing their 
internal and external forces, and ithe relation they. bear.to the 
pett ‘of the powers of Europe with*whielr theyare furrounded. 

© There is alfo another objections ofthe opinions’ of :merean- 
ile men prevailing in’ the governinent' of @kingdem.+ Mer- 
chants aré forlittle i fa& the fabjeds oof any’ omer nation, that’ 

the law of nations*has very prope: ly con fidered themasi divetted 
of their original national + character, aby icrheiei odcafidual and 
frequent adoptions of another character from time to time.taken, 
a6 it fuits their’ interet, | foi’ the place? ofr their: refidence, 
a here they are faid to be domiciled for the *purpofes of trade. 
Bb 3 Thus 
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Thus an Englifh merchant in France is confidered as a French- 
man, and a Frenchman .reficent in England: as an Englifh- 
man. They forma kind of ‘republic in the heart of all coun- 
tries, independent of the places of their birth, and: their! :con- 
nections even with that very government. under the proteion 
of which they refide are extremely weak. 

‘ Thus, in the midft of the moft general war, there is:a 
chain of mercantile intereft running through the midft of the 
belligerent kingdoms, and linking in very clofe fociety men, 
who, as natives and vaffals of this or that Sovereign, are fup- 
pofed to be in the utmoft enmity poffible. Laudable indeed 
is this fyftem of humanity, that counteraéts fo happily the 
cruelty of the divifions that arife from the ambition of princes, 
and which ferves to fufpend and mitigate the rigours of war, 
the fcourge of hman nature. But merchants muff not fet up 
for the governors of kingdoms.’ - 

Every candid reader muft acknowledge the ftrength and pro- 
priety of the painting, in the following perma es of the pre- 
fent ftate of the kingdom. 

‘ Happy as our own nation has been in the courfe.of the war, 
yet what numerous, and once refpectable families!amung us 
have funk into extreme indigence from the fudden fluétuations 
of property? It is a very alarming confideration, when we 
think of the great decreafe of the value of the capital ftock of 
the feveral public funds, decreafing in proportion to the ad- 
ditional ftock created upon every new loan in every year of the 
war, to fo-/prodigious an amount, and fo much to the prejudice 
of the ancient creditors of the public,. the fupporters of governs 
ment and the proteftant eftablifhment, in the worft: of times, 
It is very painful to refleé&t upon the increafe of taxes upon,all 
the neceflary articles of life, and even upon our own manufac- 
tures themftives, befides the number of taxes running almoft 
in a circle, fo that they tread: upon one another, inafmuch as 
the fame things feem to be taxed more than once; befides the 
revenue of them being mortgaged in fuch a manner,. that there 
are no probable hopes of their ceafing, but by paying off, or 
annihilating the capital to which ‘they are deftined for ‘the in- 
tereft, and that above a}), how terrible is the confideration that 
a whole: nation living like'a’ private man upon its principle, 
muft, of neceflity, like a private: man at laft put a dtop to ats 
payments!) The vifibledecrealé of people in two wars fo near 
each other in’ point of time, is:alfo a very /ftriking reflegion 
to thofe who obferve'what children}: old, and decrepit men haye 
been taken into our late levies of new troops, by which great 
numbers of officers have been created at a prodigious. expence, 


when it was thought more expedient by fome very intelligent 
com- “ 
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commanders to recruit-perfely, the old corps. Nothing is fo 
apparent asthe monopolizing {piritof trade, availing itfelf of the 
prefent demands of governinent.in fo high a degteeas to create 
diftrefs of the common neceffaries of Jife in the,midtt, of abund- 
ance.» ‘The want of hands in .all.our manufactures; the almoft 
impoffibilty of procuring them inthe. bufinefles.ef building and 
hufbandry, are-all painful facts, and too generally felt for it‘not 
to \beoconfeffed,: that the -efforts, of this nation haye already 
brought.on weaknefles upon it. which will require great time, 
attention, :and wifuom to remedy,. Were jit pofible for Great 
Brittain -to: put out both eyes:of France, fhe-muft -lofe one of 
her own. And } am inclined to: think.that; a) balance \of com+ 
merce dn a certain degree, may be as ufeful: and, neceflary to 
England; aod to the reft of the nations of Europe;.as.a balance 
of power;  fince each nation ought .to have fomething left to 
interchange with another; otherwife were it pefiible that one 
fhould:grafp the whole of commerce, and the reft be. left bare 
as the wild favages of America, where would .be, that, com- 
snutation, that circulation of property, the great,fources of in- 
duftry, which conftitute the happinefs of .individuals, and the 
teabintereft of evéry nation.as a diftin& fociety.?,, Thele.difi- 
culties, thefe evils then, which I have mentioned, will: fall to 
the painful lot of the minifter who fhall make a peace. for this 
nation.’ Other men will bear, the glories of its. conquefts, :and 
exult in its treafures; he only muft heal the, wounds; fupport 
the falling, build ap again the fallen parts, reunite: the: divided, 
and ftrengthen the whole of government. tis undoubtedly much 
eafier to carry on the was, and to follow the,.general bent of 
popular inclinations, as itois: eafier to puth a\ waft! weight rol- 
ling down the hill with an increafing-velocity, \than. to. urge it 
up with:labour: to ars fummit, and> fix it there upon a folid 
bafis.: Greater therefore will be the obligations of this country. 
to the man, who fhall difentangle the complicated interefts of 
the feveral powers at war, and provide for the. prefent honour, 
and future. fafety of the nation. at-this crifis, than to all the 
minifters who have undertaken before in any period the reins of 
a Britifh adminiftration. But how little cam, it) be, expedted, 
my Lord, that fucha bufinefs will be compleated with fuccels, if 
the hands of the Sovereign or his fervants are not left.at perfect 
liberty; fo that their abilites and. their integrity, their zeal for 
the public good, may have a fair and open field | left. for, their 
utmoft exertion? Were it pdiible to conceive that. there .fhould 
exift any fagtion in the ftatesequally.defirous‘of pacification, 
yet that-fuch a faétion fhould be determined to ruio, if pofiible, 
a bufinefs of fo much difficuliy.in its own nature,. becaufe it is 
notits own work, or to.hunt the maker of it down hereafter, 
Bb 4 pe 
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as a viiim to public, difcontent,. for imperfeCtions of which that 
very faQion wasthe cauje, fuch a fituation of a kingdom: would 
be confidered. by augacy IDI |AS) rae mpeeren in the-higheit de- 
gree, 1% 219ItEM yrirats) reret t 
« Belides all this, my fendus were the imempoderate. eel 
ations, of mankind. no bar.to the fuceefs of a minilter in forming 
a plan.of pacification atthe faine time;ethat. he a8 pufbiag on 
of nece {lity awarin its utmei, exteat, yet fo foom asi aspeace 
being compleated fhould givelan opportunity ta redrefs all rhofe 
abules in, offices, which, in prepetion to the neceflities of fuch 
<ifficult, times, ever did and ever will,creep into all governments, 
the, uneafinels occahioned by reforming fuch abulesto thofe who 
iuffer, by, the seformation, will take a rhoufand. coloars, and 
load the head of the miniter with vengeance from every quarter. 
The very expedtatipn of fuch. reformations taking place:as the 
tuppofed “‘confequence of a peace isalmoit fuficient to armevery 
commander, contratter,, monopolizer, commifiary, and — 
siependent of office againit.1£ namediately,’ 

In. one. wordy we here fee the jaded remains of a writer cf 
fomé, merit, who.has whipped and ipurred his imagination only 
to verify. the old Ktalian proverb : Cavallo ds Nesetture fa profites, 
via Non, dura, } 


ms 





Art. VI. The Fryal cf the Roman Catholicks. “Py Henry 
Brooké) Big; Author’ of Gu faviis Wata’s* rhe Farairs “Levers, 
CSeagva “8-ub> Pr. Ss. evics: | 


B, WF Koare’ tmuich 2edified by this fpitited performance, which 
inofionly diPtays'the authors capaciry, bur exhibirs a 
verpeatiaordinary proof Of lis canddur: for Mr. Brooke, from 
conwdtiodcand humaniry, here wndertakes rhe defence of a fet 
Of peaplepiagaint? whoo, he had former ty written with remark- 
adly afperity, whild he remained under the } influence of preju- 
dice-afkiimifintovmation. °'There cannot be’ a more honourable 
veftimdns, ju favour ot the Roman Carholics of Jrefand,~ thar 
this vobuittaty getribution, ‘trém the Hands of a man who feems 
70° bern fraunoh wig | 1h polities, and a zealous Protéftant in 
relicions” 
ry The work, wot i hedieatet to the earl of Eali fax, the au- 
{hor hascthrown!#rto’ the forth of’ pledditigs, and divided into 
two puitset The difpute ts ‘inane by Serjeant Sratute, and 
Counts Ror Candoa?, “who dre fuppoled: to argue before a lo- 
viety of about thirty Proteftant epee 9 partly Englih, gud 
pardy Inithy whe Hit levery Week at the King’s Arms tavern. 
| : cae in 
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In the firft week in January, they chnfe theirchairman, who 
_yetains a confular authority ‘through'the-year.° ‘At almoft every 
meeting they debate ‘fome queltion of public 6ntett,' which 
had been propofed at a former fitting, and matters of ‘public 
utility forar theie folefubjed of debate, @o0 <7!) [le 2obes 

On this oceafion the Catholics “of Ireland are fappofed to be 
arraigned! by Serjeant Statute; who'reprefents’ tffem as‘a ‘pedple, 
whom everyman ‘muft of iecefity condemn, ‘who ‘hath in him- 
felf any fhare ‘or participation of ‘allegiance to! his ‘kinig, or-at- 
tachment to his countrys" any regard to focitty, ro’ the fanttion 
of laws, or obligation of treaties ; ‘to leagues betweet nations, 
or faith among men. He proceeds’ to fhew, from lord Claren- 
don’s Hiftory) of the Rebellion im Ireland, that *thofe’ people, 
while they enjoyed every blefling which the conftitution ‘of thefe 
kingdoms, ‘could confer, in the reign of Charles 1. plotted and 
perpetrated: the moft ‘execrable {cheme ‘that ever brought dif- 
grace upon human nature ; that they fecretly planned the ‘uni- 
verfal maffacre of all the Proteftants, and attually ‘murdered 
forty or fifty thoufand of them before they fufpected themfélves 
in any danger. He adds, from Sir John ‘Femple; and’ other 
hiftorians, that during the firft two months ‘of this rebellion, 
above an hundred and fifty thoufand Proteftants were maflacred 
in cold blood. ~ Counfellor Candour, as counfel for the defen- 
dants, undertakes the refutation of this charge, and acquits 
himfeif, with great abiliry, 

With refpeét to the difpofition.. of thofe Roman Catholies of 
Ireland, he obferves, that they.area people noted, to. avpro= 
verb, for their hofpitaliry and benevolence ; that there is no 
candour in faction ; that all the pencils employed in the: repre- 
fentation of thofe times, were-in Proteftant, or rather, Puritan 
hands, interefted or inclined to fhade; and to blacken, without 
one lenient -fhade,,or charitable touch : he-is therefore obliged 
to gather from the mouths of their enemies, what mays in fome 
degree, avail them forthe difcovery, of the truth. 

He proceeds to prove, ‘from undeniable authorities, that. the 
Catholics were, from the Id of. Elizabeth, miferably oppreffed 
in {pirituals.as well as temporals.., The Roman -Catholicclergy 
of Dublin were fuppreffed ;, fifteen chapels were feized for the 
king’s ufe. The fryars and priefts were fo perfecuted, that fome 
of them hanged themfelves in. defpair.; Great nombers‘of that 
communion had, from time totime, heen fined,andimprifoned 
for refufing the oath of fupremAcy-; an_oath of all others: that 
no Papift can poffibly take,, confiftent, with ‘his confeierttes «" 

In the reign of James I.a civil inquifition was fet, up indréland, 
for the -difcovery of the defective titles, whereby all lands‘were 


feized in the name of the crown, whereof the proprietors were 
0 not 
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mot able to praduce and. to prove a legal conveyance : this wae 
generally unpofiible, forafiauch,as.in. times of long: warfare and 
national diftraction, the offices; of record,, withthe houfes be- 
longing, to ,the principal natives, had been pillaged.or burnt, 
fo that almoft. all the ancient title deeds,had been. Joftor de- 
ftroyetl. ;..1n, confequence of, this inquifition, during the ‘reigns 
of. the two, firft Stuarts, a vaft, number.of ,old and. honourable 
families were, divefted of their eftates, firft, under the. admini- 
firation of Sir Arthur Chichefter, and afterwards by lord Falk- 
dand,.and the.earl of Strafford, who opprefied the Catholic na- 
tives without mercy. Four whole counties were found for the king 
an Connaught, as well as a great extent of territories in Mun- 

fter, and the, county of Clare. .When the. animofities. between 
Charles and. his parliament broke out into rebellion, the Ro- 
man Catholics in Ireland were already driven to defpair, - Fhe 

government of. that kingdom was.in_ the hands. of .Puritans, 

whom the Catholics, not without, reafon, confidered, as. their 
dittereft enemies, who had nothing lefs. than their utter extirpa- 

tion in view, Sir William Parfons, one of the lords. juftices, 

declared at.a public. entertainment, that within, a twelvemonth 

no Catholic fhould,-be {een -in Ireland. . It was confidently re- 
ported. that. the rebels. of Scotland intended to invade them 

with. an.army,of ten.thoufand.men, and.putthem.to.the fword, 

without diftin@tion, of. age or fex.. .Dr. Maxwell, afterwards bi- 
fhop of Kilmore, depofeth, that the parliament of England had 
a,plot to.bring.them all to church, or cut off all the Papifts in 

the. kin g’s-dominions; they judged therefore that an infurrec-. 
tion was indifpenfibly neceflary.to their felf-defence, as well,as to 

the, preferwation, of the king and conftitution. 

As to. the maffacre of fo many ipnocent people,. he denies the 
faft as, a.cruel exaggeration. of -terror, prejudice, and hatred. 
He takes notice that, according to. Sir Wiliam Petty, “and other 
calculators, the,Proteftants.in Ireland at that time, including 
both Englifh.and Scotch, were in proportion ,to Jrifa Catholics, as 
two to-cleven, .and.did not exceed two hundred and.twenty-five 
thowland. in, the whole realm ; one.third. of thefe were Scots, 
who-had. fettled in. thefix efcheated counties of the province of 
Uliter,, and had. there eftablithed fuch a formidable.colony,, that 
the, Inifh, during the troubles, did not yenture to attack.them ; 
the: remaining Protefiants, therefore, amounted to one hundred 
and; fifty. thoufand ;, of, confequence, if one hundred and Afty. 
thopfand Englifh Proteftants.had been maffacred during the fir 
two months of this infurre&ion, as Clarendon and Temple ex- 
prefsly affirm, not a fingle Englith Proteftant wouldhave.been 
left in-the.whole kingdom.. From proclamations. iffyed by the 


government, from the. Joutnals. of the. Houfe of Lords, -“ 
. other 
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ether authentic papers, ‘publifhed’ by their enemies, he proves 
the falfchoodsef the firft’ chatge) implyitigy thatthe infarrec- 
tion was aniverfal’ except ‘in°Dablin, “He afterwards dkintin- 
itrates, by acloud of teRimonies, that *fuch an infarreGidnwas 
dyno meéahs the general inteftidA OF the Romtan ‘Cutitolics in 
Ireland : that ‘they avoided its cotimencement,! dad Ueteftedits 
confequences }" that they were’ artfully and violently” thpeled 
thereto, with a view to the forfeifure of their lives aid fortunes; 
and that they had no-other 'refotirce than patietitly to endure'the 
{word and the’halter, or to ftand for their lives. ‘He? fhews from 
the letters and'proclamations of the lords juftices, dated’even 
to the expiration of the firft two months in which thie niaffacre 
was faid to be'committed, and defcribing the outrage of ‘the re- 
bels, that ‘not ‘one murder is mentioned; that the depofitions, 
concerning thofé fappofed crueltieg? which appeared: in the’ fe- 
quel, were taken by prejudiced perfons, and made by individa- 
als who toulé neither read nor write, confequently muft have 
been ignorant of the’ contents:of the papers to which they fet 
their marks ;‘that many of them were taken warm from pétfons 
juft arrived “in their flight from ‘the'enemy ; that their pannié 
naturally “heightened the terrors of their imaginations; ‘that 
many fwore fpécially, to the murder of feveral Proteftants, who 
ten, twenty, afid-eventhirty years afterwards, were living wit- 
neffes of the falfehood of thefe depofitions ; thatthe ‘matter of 
many deppfitions was ridiculoufly abfurd, fuch asthat ofa man’s 
body being ripped up, and his bowels taken ont,! ‘withodt his’ 
shedding one drop of blood ; of a young woman's body being © 
invulnerable ; and of a troop of Proteftant ghofts teen wander 
ing about Portadown-Bridge, where their bodies’ had’ been 
drowned by the rebels. He owns) that too many murders! atid 
maffacres were committed on both fides, but not* by’ Prartfanw 
or Catholics, \ properly fo called = they were committéd onthe 
one part, by a fanatic and ‘enthufialtic foldiery’s and’ ow the 
other, by a favage exafperated rabble‘of Irith banditti, of free. 
booters.’- Great numbers of thefe people, efpecially’ the‘ i+ 
try, were at that period perfonally attached to the king ;' they. 
weré univerfally attached to the civil‘conftitution. Some thoa- 
fands of IriftyCatholics ftood againft Lith Catholics ‘om’ this‘ de- 
cafion, and lifted themfelves under the banners ‘of his majefty: 
and the’ commonwealth, in ordet’ to reduce their brethires ‘to: 
peace and allégiance. ‘Fhis truth appears from) the teftiinonies 
of lord Clarendon, the king himfelf, and the’ tarbof Clanrick~ 
arde, general ofan’ army ‘of. Roman Catholics raifed ia defence 
of Englifti Proteftants’ 9 © 3) FOSS: EUUEES EGER". 
After having adduced irrefragable arguments to prove, that 
the lords juftices, inftead of crufhing-the rebellion i " in-- 
‘ 5 » fancy, 
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“ancy, as they might eafily have done, exerted all their power 
nd influence 'to’excite the infutteétion, by driving thé Cathe- 
ies’ to defpait, in protratting the aé of limitations, and other 
graces which the king had promi‘ed in favour of thofe unhappy 
people's he goes on to demdattyate the abfurdity of charging 
thehi with having extirpated the whole race of Proteftarits in that 
‘Kingdom } and ‘hints that the barbarities of thofe times were ge- 
nerally acted ‘on the ‘other fide-of the queftion. “Dr. Borlafe, 
oue of the fomenters of this rebellion, exprefsly fays, that the 
FEnglith, i many places, poffefled themfeives of ftrong holds 
and caftles, which, for many months, nay, fome years, they dix 
defend ; and that vaft crowds of Englifly Proteftants, who dwelt 
do’ the open country of Ulfter, fled from thence to Dublin, 
where they were in fafety until they could be fipped away. 
He alfo affirms, that Sir William Cole, with his regiment, de- 
itroyed in the North nine thoufand four hundred and feventeen 
of the Irith, and refcued from bondage five thoufand four hun- 
dred aiidfixty-feven Proteftants; and that Sir Frederic Hami!- 
ton flew many Irith Catholics, and freed many Proteftants. 
Carte, in his Life of the Duke of Ormond, fays, that few mur- 
deérs were committed in Munfter and Leindler, where the great 
hody. of the Englifh was fettled ; that Capt. Mervyn. faved fix 
thoufand women and children in Fermanagh ; and that others 
‘got fale tq Derry, Coleraine, and Carrickfergus, which places 
were in the hands of the Scots and Englifh. By the calculation 
of Ware, there were fourteen thoufand Proteitants refident in 
Diiblin, who never were hurt. . Many thoufands of Proteftants 
tefided in fafety in various parts of the Kingdom, where the En- 
plith were prevalent. Some thoufands of them lived under the 
protection ef Roman Catholics; where thefe’ were maiters, 
Great numbers were {natched from the favage and defperate 
rabble, by the prielts, by the foldiers, and by the chiefs of the 
infurreAion, mho either efcorted them at their own peril to places 
of fafety, or hofpitably entertained them under ate own_eye 
and'authonity. It is allowed upon all hands, that numberle(s 
ais of goodnels and benevolencé to the Profeftatits; were per- 
formed, by Alexander Hovenden, Owen, O’Neil, Saul, ‘Everard, 
Redmond. Englith, Dally,, Higgins, | Farrill, “and other ecclefi- 
altics aud commanders among the Lrith Catholics, who convoyed 
many Proteltants, at the hazard of their lives, to places of 
ftrength and fafety ; to .their kindred and acquaintance; who 
protested | many: at their own hearths ; concealing fome in cha- 
peis; faving others under altars ; a A preferved “the great pre- 
late of thofe™ days, with his houtehold; and hundreds who fled 
to him for thelter ‘in peace anu fafety, in the free-exercife of the 


Proteftunt rites and religion, They revered him while he lived ; 
they 
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they bewailed him. when he died. Their, army marched ia pro- 
ceffion at his fanera} : even, their. piel, excl hes. La 
= i vy jt anima mea cum Beattie fi 2. shat. mn oul WEEE mgBY wil 

ke cj O14 ‘hy oof 9) t is 

lf we confider shee ‘circum ances, and th ofl he fe re 
lion, the propertion. of the” Inth, Bt rertanis fo xh Pi of 
Ireland, has increafed from twe, to. igi to. fear y, , 
eight, we,cannot-help owning,, that the maflacre charge “upon: 
the Roman. Catholics of Treland, has been feandalou y ¢x ’ 
rated, and that the whole is reducible to, a few. hn reds, sin 
by a wretched banditti, opprefled and driy en tod dela paity.. shite 
In-anfwer to.the hing-depofing, and ‘hing: Billie ug fall faid ‘dito 
he efpoufed by the Roman Catholics, he obferves, vat W hatever 
bulls of this kind might be fulminated, by the. Rom man pons, 
they were no. other than. a drutum Sushnen,y, with re pe (f0, ae 
Irifh Catholics, whofe demeanour,, for a long. , eat : * i> 
hath been remarkably peaceable and inoffenfiy ves and 
Brooke. takes occafion. to condemn the vedtne re chat 






people, written (if we miftake not) by himfelf, in ‘t arac~ 
ter of the Farmer, in the year 1746, when he prophehie t par 
the Catholics of Ireland Conte: feize that opportunity’: ee = 
charge the ftorm, fo long brewing, on the heads. o: their, 
teftant brethren. Notwith{tanding. fuch prognoftication, | 
freely and candidly owns, that they continued calm. ‘anc fee 
throughout that kingdom, as when the halcyon builds her. neft 
on the. {moothed furface of the ocean. . In regard to, 'the ‘dagc- 
trines imputed to Rome, our author ‘makes a proper. diftinSion 
between the doétrines of the ftate, and. the dostrines of the 
church of Rome ; and afferts, that the divorce of dgroperal a 
minion from {piritual authority, has again reftored. Rome.to 9, Bee 
primitive charity. 

‘ Wherefore, my Lords, (fays. he). if Tecan prove’ £6" Yes 
from the authority of a general. “council: held at Cohitance 
in the year 1415. “From the declaration. of all thé. EY adeimies 
of France in the year 1626. From. the Heciayation ff ‘of t € RIO: 
vincial congregation of the jefuits ‘held at nt int € year 
1681. From the declaration of the F tench ‘clergy <in in n theit g e- 
rieral aflemoly held in the year 1682. From the hae! fete 
publithed by their moft eminent doctors, Snes 
rines univerfally. 3 and daily inculcated, ‘by manuals. ons 
of devotion approve ‘by their church, dnd printe “for ? the eof 
of their families,’ and the inftructic n of ‘their ch area an 
children of their children, without ‘end. Tf Ic thus feat 
fay, my Lords, from the invariable dotrines” rd mS sae 
Rome, whether taken aniverfally, “partially; indi eae, 
that her pringiptes are wholly the | reve ic. 0 ‘thot Sigh, which 

” Dat. 
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Mr. Serjeant is pleafed to’‘chatyée her; I fhall defire to know 
what’ footing’ or foutidations ’ the ‘dnivérte Cai’ “afford, uport 
which His Yatd-charge may be permitted to’ ret} “So” 
“Weave, already, heard ‘the ‘principles impyted ‘by Mr. 
Serjearibto the ‘churclY OF Ronie:’ Be’ plealed, ‘tow, fo hear 
the étnirchy of Rowié, in’ het’ furny and judge whether it is 
from) Mer Serjeant, or herfelf? that ye avé to learn her own 
opinions; ' of) How far yé ought to allow an inipufation of Doc- 
trines, which°all moft teach for theméelVes, a id'‘Which no oné 
can ‘teach foranother.! °° 7 ee " 
‘Her eotiricils, fynods,; affémblies, academies, dottors, and 
the individuals both of her clergy and laity affirm, as is evident 
by the teftiitionies here in my hand ; that sb‘ pope hath no au- 
rhority ever the temporal power or jurifdiaion of princes. * That, 
neither a papal confiflory, ‘nor evin a general council can abfolve Jub- 
jek from their allegiance. "That it is impious and damnabh in any 
mat to altemipt to depofe bis fovereign om account of hit being an herttic 
oF excommiritated for herefy. “That, Jhould the pope wnderrake te ab- 
Jokwe aty people from their allegiance to thetY prince, Juth abJolution or 
difpenfation, would, in itfelf, ‘be'null and void, ‘That all catbolie 
Subjects, noieithfianding fuch difpenfecion, dre bound in “conftience to 
defend sbeir Ring dnd country,’ at the hazard of their lives and for- 
tunel, even again} the pope himjélf. “That the king-killing dotirine, 
or privilege for murdering princes extommanieated for beréfy, is damn- 
able and heretical, and contrary to rhe kndvin Taw of God and na- 
ture. That no power upon’ earth caw licenté any wicked or immoral 
altion, ‘neither “difpenfe with tying, perjury, thé’ maffacre of our 
ntighbours, or the damage of oi’r native country, under pretence of pro- 
moting véligitn or ‘the catholie caufe.’ That all pardons and difpen- 
JSations granted, or pretended to be granted, in o¥der to any Juch ends 
or defigns, can be attended with noother advantage or confequence. 
than that of adding facrilege and blafpheniy to the crimes propofed to 
be‘licenced: And, that the doctrine of equivetation, ‘or mental refer- 
wition, ix-deteflable in its principles, is wholly contrary to Chrifian 
Simplicity ad fincerity, and its confequentes, is evérfive of truth, jul- 
tice and common Jocitty. : * Pe tA a oe 
“Now imy ‘Lords, as thefe ate the principles ard doctrines 
that have been’ invariably avowed, profetfed, ‘and° taught, by 
thé church of Rome, and alf her members, during fome centu~- 
ries laft ‘paft ;'I want to Know who it fs that “has @ right to fer 
up another fyftem in her name? I want to know what poffible 
exception, or doubt, can rémain in the minds of people, ref- 
pefting this matter #* eds SS SRR 
Notwithftatiding our Being very well’ difpofed to with, that 
all convenient favour maybe fhewn to dur’ fellow-fibjedts the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, candour obligés tis-to thention am 
€x- 
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exception, which may be juftly taken to this affertion i in their 
favour. We know that during the whole’ reign of Elizabeth, 
the kingdom of Ireland was expofed; to infurrections’ and! rebel- 
lions among the Roman Catholic natives, and thefe inftigated by 
the pope’s bulls and indulgencies ; ,witnefs,. the. firft, rebellion of 
Shan O’Neale, who afiumed the title of king of; Ulftet, and oft 
fered to hold the'kingdom of Ireland under the fovereignty: of 
Mary. queen of Scotland: witnefs, the fecond: in, r580, by 
James Fitz-Maurice, who undertook to reduce the kingdom of 
Ireland to the obedience of the fee of Rome, who was furnithed 
by the pope with a fmall fum of money,.a confecrated banher, 
and letters of recommendation to the king of Spain, who fup- 
plied him with fome troops that Janded at Kerry, accompanied 
by two priefts, one of them dignified with the title of Nuncio : 
witnefs the difturbances excited in 1590, by Hugh Roe Mac- 
mahon, and Bryan O Rourke ; and three years after, the Jeague 
formed for expelling the Englifh garrifons, by O Donnel, Mac- 
guire, and Hugh earkof Tyrone ;, which league, tho’. itifled 
for the prefent, broke out three years after in open rebelliori, 
under the. aufpices of the Spanith king, who actually equipped a 
formidable armament, in order to make a defcent'upon Ireland, 
This rebellion continued to rage for feyeral years, and found'am- 
ple employment, firft, for theearlof Effex; and afterwards for the. 
lord Mountjoy. “At length a Spanifh fleet entered the ,harbour 
of Kinfale, having’on board four thoufand veteran troops,. uns: 
der the command of Don John de ,Aquilla, who. Taaded and: 
publithed a manifelto, declaring. he was come to execute the 
pope’s bull againft Elizabeth, and to re-eftablith the Catholic 
religion. Thefe circumftances we mention, to fhew that the: 
thunder of Rome hath not been fo long filent, nor the. Roman: 
Catholics-of Ireland fo long tame, as out author feems\ to. 
think. 

Perhaps the moft difficult part of his tafk is to prove, thae. 
the Papifts of Ireland cannot poffibly be attached to the Stuart 
family, becaufé, from the faid family they have experienced no-: 
thing but oppreffion, even: more Cruel than they had ever. felt 
under the former. kings of England, He begins with an. affer- 
tion, that their hardthips commented under. the firft of she, 
Stuarts.-If they had no hatdthips before this period; we thoald: 
be glad to know what induced fuch a pacific prople to “gest 
often duritig the reign of Elizabeth. ——We are. afraid. 
Brooke’s zeal for Whiggifm gets the better of his rece 
on ‘this ‘occafion ; otherwile ‘a gentleman of his, candour 
own,. that. they had: been grievoufly opprefied before the, accef. 
fion of James, both in {pirituals. aud temporals,, If, thay were’ 
not Opprefied into fo many. rebellions, they muft’-eltiter have 

been 
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been naturally turbulent and, difleyal, or fo. bigotted to the 
pernicious doGuines of Romeyasth,ac, the, past. efidefperate 
tools tothe pope’s ambitions batounauthet bas-soldus they 
were sat aS ene.nor Otheraen on nea ) bs 1 2atIet.’ 
James ~ here teprefeptedias the fick isnadersof; she pro- 
perty of the Keith Roman Catholics, and-txeated asm rafeal .ac- 
cordingly. If wedo not mittake, Carte exprifaly faysscthat the 
fettle ment. of Ireland reflected. honour on thegovernment of 
this moriarch,,. He. began with pafling, an ad, of, oblivion:to 
quiet the minds of the people, ‘He took them ineo-his.imme- 
diate protection, indulged: them, with.the bensfip ofthe. Engbfh 
laws, and caufed juftice to, be adminifiered. with: the mtmoltim- . 
partiality... Wicklow, Wexford, ‘Tyrone, Tyreopeel, the nor- 
thera. parts of Ulfier, half of Connaught, aod. all Munfer, were 
divided into.counties, fuppligd with. sheriffs and juftices of the 
peace; and the judges. made . their: circnits regularly twice a 
year.. The lords, and chieftains made-furrender. of. their Jands . 
to the crown; and. before they were: regraated,all opprefiive 
exaclions were abolifhed.. The lrith daties,. rents, and-fervices, . 
were valued and seduced to,certain fums of money, on Pry 
ment.of, which. the tenants pofiefled their lands.in feeurity: ;. 
that the moft miferable flavery-was fucceeded by.wealth pon 
dependence. Tyrone,. Fyrconnel,.Qdogharty, -and_other re-. 
bellious chieftains, being forfeited, their poffefiions, and other 
tracts, which had efcheated.te the crown,,.were gsansed out in 
different portions to Englith, Scotch, and Irith adweatuyers, in. 
order to. be praperly cultivated. .Thefe. undertakers obliged - 
themfelves.to make certaim improvements. Jaa -word, fuch 
meafures were taken, that. Ulfter, the wildeft partef Ireland, 
became oneof the beft culriyated countries.in Busope.. 
That tbe Irith Papifts might have. faffered. from the .mal-ad-: 
miniftration of governors fet over them, or from the rigour of 
inquifitorial.courts, inftituted for better purposes, -we shall not 
deny ; but we moft infift upomit, that they. were much lefs op- - 
preffed tham in the preceding seign,..and fo, fenfible: of the 
change in their favour, that no, Speamnetign , menenees: oneny 
them during the life. of James..:. 
} Qur author’s animofity to the houfe of Stuart pas to: shave . 
hurried him into. another {fmalLinconfiftency, with ‘refpect to 
Charles 1. whom he reprefents.as a fcoundrel,, putfving the 
fteps of bis soncf anceftor,in.opprefiing the Reman: Catholics 
of Ireland, and fcreening his, knavery undee the name of: bis. 
deputy Strafford: but truth obliges bim to Owny that-this rogue , 
of a king confented to, and tranfmitted acts of: limitation and , 
relinquifhment for the relief of this.people, and that, the. faid , 
ads were defeated by: the government ; that ts, by the lords, 
jultices 
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juftices of Ireland, who -had already determined in tontempt 
of the kinig’s Orders,’ to extiteantfofle? a rebeHion in lieland. 
that theyomight “ the forfeited Tands to divide at pleafure . 
If then Charles 1. had taken no new! méafures*te he 
Irith Ronan’ Catholic $5 if on’ the contrary; ‘he va@dally 
a atts ‘for, redreffing ike ‘grievances ufider ‘whith ° 
ad laboured before his acceffiod to’ the throne j if the 

purpofes of thofe graces were frultrated by the puttanical “and 
tebellious® juftices of Lrelaiid, who aéted'in concert with thole 
who-hadrebelled againft bin in Britain ; 5, andall thefe ~circam 
itances we know to he true; froim authentic records,’ aswell as 
from theackwowledgments of the frith Rotistn Cathofies them- 
felves ; them farely, they could have no fuch ¢aufe of ‘averfion 
and deteftation to the faid.king and‘his family. As for Charles 
I]. he was néver noted for his’ gratitude to the friends of his 
houfe; but -we-do not remember that his feverity towards the 
Irih Roman Catholics, ever amounted to atts of cominiflion; 
unlefs we- reckon’as fich the death of Oliver Plunket, titulat 
archbifhop-of Armagh; who was executed orthe falfe evidence 
of. his countrymen : indeed, it was not in the ‘king's power td 
fave. hislife ; for the Whigs had taken poffeffion of the govern- 
ment, and atted with the moft- perfidious cruelty,’ eth ploying 
falfe witneffes, and taking every infamous ftep that cauld-be - 
vifed againtt the livesof many innocent men. t 

The grievances which the Irith Roman Catholics fitfered: by 
their attachment to James II. they have always confdeted Gd 
the: inevitable: confequences of ttiat ptince’s misfortunes; con~ 
fequently they could not imputé them to hinr as a crime, ‘nor 
conftitute them as @ fource of averfion'to hiny and his houfes 
The laws é¢naéted againit thet im the fecond: yedevof queen 
Anne, they themfélves Knew were’ not agretable t0 the coprt, 
but to-the temper of the times: at-which they were-enafted: 
When the ¢ommons’ of Ireland ptepared.a very fevere bill to 

‘po idin 

eng that all eftates of Papilts fhould™ be equially’ divided. 
among the children, notwithftanding any fetrlement to the con4 
trary, uolefs the perfons on whom - might be fettled-thould 
qualify themfelves,-by taking the oaths, and commipnicating 
with the church of Englatid; this: cladfe was not atall agree 
able to the Englith miniftrys but-as they did notthink it‘fafe 
to reje& it while the Engtify parliament -was fiteing}* they 
clogged it with another claufe; which they hopedthie liith: par- 
liament would tefefe; namely, that no perfons’ in “that king- 
dor. thould be capable of any etnployment, or-of being in the 
tna giftracy of any city, who did not qualify thetnfelves‘by sre» 
baiting the facrament, according to thé teft-ak-paffed in-Eng-« 
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land. Though this was 4 great hardthip on the, diffenters of 
Ireland,: the parliament of that kingdom facrificed this, confide- 
Fation to the. gratification of. their animofity againft the Catho- 
lics, andvaccepted the claufe without hefitation. 

From thefe few remarks it would feem, that the Roman. Ca- 
thotics of Ireland, neither had, nor thought they had, fuch 
caufe of hatred to. the Stuart family, as Mr. Brooke /imagines. 
We could fay a great deal more on this fubje@ 5 Sed nunc non eff 
bis locas. 

With refpeé&t to king William TIT. whom our author extol’s 
with fuch encomiums,. we fhould be glad to know how he came 
to be an alten to the blood of Stuart, 2s Mr. Brooke declares he 
was, notwithf{tanding his being thefonof a Stuart, the daugh- 
ter of Charles I. the filter of James Il. whom he depofed, 

This article bas infenfibly run to fuch a length, that we have 
not room to examine or particularize the fecond -part, which is 
another Tryat*in which counfellor Candour undertakes to 
prove, that the atts called the poperv laws, enaéed i the reign 
of queen Anne, are not only fevere and oppreffive on the Iriflt 
Papilts, but alfo that they aré injurious to government; dan- 
gerous and detrimental to Inifh. Proteftants, and repugnant to 
the general interefts of the nation. The reader will find thefe 
points difcufied with equal fpirit and precition’; we therefore 
recommend the performarice, in general, to the perufal of the 
public. 





Art. Vil. The DeGrine of Grace : or, the Office and Operations of 
the Holy Spirit Vindicated from the Infults of Infidelity, and the 
Abufes of ‘Fanaticifm: Genetting avith fome Thoughis (humbly 
eftred to the Canfideration of the eftablifoed Clergy) eer regara 
to the vigkt Method of definding Religion againft she. Uitadhs of 
either Party. In 2 Vols. By Willian Lord Bilbop* of Glou- 
celter. samo. Pr. 35. 6d. Millar. 


i N this ace of dullncfs and politics (which are /jnésymous terms} 
when ivarce any thing appears in the world of fterature but 
a few flimfy periodical performance es, what a relief muff it be 
tothe wéaried Reviewer, to have a work hefore: him- Teplete 
with'tafie, genius, and learning, ona eitigt the moft impor- 
tant, fromthe hand of fo excellent a writer cs Dr., Warburton, 
who, to ali tre agreeable vivacity of wit,.adds the fober ftreagth 
of folid reafon and argument. There was a time, when ‘the 
author of the Dridne Legation, inflamed by the natural warath 
of controverfy, and perhaps elated by the fuperiority of extra- 


erdipary parts, which he was too conftious of, treated his adver- 
faries 
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faries with that contempt and fupercilioufnefs,. which always of 
fends a- cool and difpatfionate: reader: ‘this: raifedshim many 
enemies aidnelt the Vrerati,' whom, the performarice before 
us may probably recondilé:to ‘him,’ as it is writtenewith the 
greateit candour, judgment, and delicacy. ‘Though he‘has 
attacked’ fevéral of the moft avowed enemies to truth andreli- 
gion, he has’ made ufe of the’ faireft weapons, and ‘confuted 
them on’ their own principles, 

He fets out with a fuccin& account of the ceconomy of 
gtace, and the office of the holy fpirir; which he obferves is 
to éeftablifh our faith, and perfeé&t our obedjence, by enlighten - 
ing the uriderftanding, and reQifying the will. -He then pro- 
ceeds to remark, fhat the firft extraordinary atteftation of the 
defcent of the holy fpirit was at the day of Péntécoft, in the 
gift of tongues, which leads him to fome occafional remarks on 
Dr. Middleton, who, as he obferves, would réduce this miracle 
From’a fign to a foadow, on which he feems to think fancy fet 
itfeif to work to produce a prodigy. 

What our learned bifhop has advanced, concerning the fcrip- 
ture language in the New Teftament, is fo ingenious, tlat we 
cannot rcfufe our readers the pleafure of the.following quota- 
tion: 

If we allow, {fays Dr. Middleton) the gift (of the: boly 
fpirit) to be lafling, we muit conclude that fome at Jeaft of 
the books of fcripture were in this infpired Greek. But (fays 
he) we fhould naturally expe& to find ah infpired language to 
be fuch as is worthy’ of God; that is, pure, clear, noble and 
affecting, even beyond the force of common fpeech ;, fince no- 
thing can come from God, but what is perfect in its kind ; in 
fhort, the purity of Plato, and the eloquence of Cicero. Now 
{continues he) if we try the apoftolic language by this rule, 
we fhall be fo far from afcribing it to God that we fhall fcarce 
think it worthy of man, that is, of the liberal and polite; it 
being utterly rude and barbarous, and abounding with every 
fault that can poffibly deform a language. And tho’ fome 
writers, prompted by.a falfe zeal, have attempted to defend 
the purity of the fcripture Greek, their labour. has been idly 
employed. 

‘ Thefe triu imphant obfervations are founded. on two propo- 
fitions, both of which he takes forgranted, and yet neither of 
thein are true: 

‘The one, That'an in{pired language muft needs be a lan- 
guage of perfe& eloquence. 
ga, € The other, That eloquence is fomething. congenial and 
effential to human fpeech. 1 fhall fhew th falfehood of, both. ° 


Cc 2 | € With 
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‘With regard to'the firtt/propofition, : I-will be bold to affirm, 
fat Were thé ‘Siite of the “New Teftamenr-exa@ly: fuch as hie 
vety St i ‘accoont ofr in would: perfuade us to believe, 

h 


nainely, that it a arterly bade aad barbarcus, and abounding with 
eve) Fault Bar’ ban pofbly deform! a laxguage, this ‘is: fo- far-from 
proving fach language hor divinely infpired, that itis one certain 
matk' of this original, ®' , 

*T wilnot pretend ‘to point cut which books of the New 
Teflameft were or were not compofed by thofe who had the 
Greek tongue thus niiraculoufly infufed into. thent; but this F 
will venture to fay, that the ftile of a writer fo in{pired, who 
had not ‘(as thefe writers had not) afterwards cultivated his 
knowlege of the language on the principles ,of (Grecian elo- 
quence, would be preeifely fuch as we find itin the books of the 
New Teftament,' | 

For, if this only be allowed, which no one, 3 think, will 
conteft, that a ftrange language acquired by illiterate men, ia 
the ordinary way, would be full of the idioms of their native 
‘tongue, jait as the Scripture-Greek is obférved: to be full of 
Sytialms and Hebraifms; how «ean it. be pretended. by thofe 
who refle& upon the nature of language, that a ilrange tongue 
divinely infufed into illiterate men, hike that at the day of Pen- 
tecoit, could have any other properties or conditions? 

‘ Let us weigh thefe cafes impantially. Every language con- 
filts of two diftin® parts; the fingle terms, and the pbrafes and 
idioms. ‘The firft, as far as concerns: appellatives; efpecially, 
is Of mere arbitary tmpofition, tho’ on. artificial: principles 
common ‘to all men: The fecond ares infephibly, .. but.con- 
ftantly, from the mannefs;) cuftoms, and tempers of thofe to 
whom the language is vernacular; and fo becomes, tho’. much 
‘Tefs arbitrary, a3 what the Grammarians ‘call comgreity is more 
concerned/in this part than im the other, yet» various and diffe- 
rent as the feveral tribes and nations of Mankind. , The firft 
therefore is unrelated To every thing but to the genius. of lan- 
guage in gereral; the fecond hath an intimate connexion with 
‘the fathiéns, notions, and opinions of that people only, to 
whom the language is native. 

‘ Let ts confider'then the ¢conftant way which: illiterate men 
take to acquire the knowlege of a foreign tongue. Do they not 
make it their principal, ‘and, at firft, their’ only ftudy, to'trea- 
fate up, th 'theit memory’ the fignification of the terms? Hence, 
When they coite’to talk or writevin the  fpeéch’ thus acquired, 
their language is found to be full of their own: native idioms, 
And thus it will corititiue; till by long ufe of the firange tongue; 
and efpecially by lopg acquaintance with the owners of it, they 
have imbibed the particular genius of the language: 


* Suppofe 
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« Suppofe then this foreign tongue, inftead of being thus gra- 
dually intboduced into! the mindsof theft illiterate, WANE WAS in- 
tantaneoutly fnfufed inte thang the operation, tho’ mot, the Vey 
mode of operating, being the fame, muft aot the efed be the fam 
let the caufe be never fo different? Withous queftion, The divine 
impreflidn tuft be made.either. by.fixing the terms.or fingle words 
only and their fignification. in: the; MEMOFY 5. (AB for, inftance, 
Greek terms correfponding to the Syriac’.or Hebsew ;,. or, elfe, 
together with that fimple impreffion, another. araft be made to 
inrich the mind with allthe ideas which go towards the compo- 
fing the phrafes and idioms of the language ‘fo.in{pired: But 
this latter impreffion feems to require, or rather indeed. implies, 
a previous ore, “of the tempers,» fathions,,.and opigions, of the 
people to whom the language is native, apon the minds, of 
them to-whom the language is. thes impacted), hecaufe, the 
phrafe and idiom arrifes from, and.is dependanten, thofe man- 
ners: atid therefure the force of expreffion can be underftood 
only in propotion to’ the knowlege. of the amaaners <. and;uader- 
" fiood they were'to be the Recipients of their fpiritual gifts _be- 
ing not’ organical canals, but) rationals Difpenfers; So,that 
this would be a wafte of miracles without a: fufficient, saute; ; 
the Syriac or Hebrew idiom, to’ which, the Difciples were en- 
abled ‘of themfelves to adapt the words.of the Greek or, any, -o- 
ther language, ‘abundantly ferving every ufefull, (purpole,. all 
which centered im the giving Clearintelligence... We, conelude, 
therefore, j that what was thus infpired was the, Terms. and 
that grdmmatic congruity in the ufe of them, .which is..de- 
pendent thereon. « In a word, to fuppofe fuch. kind.of. infpired 
knowlege of Strange Tongues as inciudes all the native pecu- 
diaries, which, if you will, you may call their elegancies 5, (for 
the more a language is coloured by the character and; manners 
of the native ufers; the more elegant it is. efteemed).to, Suppole 
thisy is;°as' Ishavecfaid, an ignorant feurchs and FAPHEAADS ta 
reafon and éxperienee. 

é Now, from-what hath been oblerved, , it ‘follows, ‘that if 
the ftyle of the New: Teftament | were indeed. derived: from.a 
language divinely infufed on the day, of Pentecoft,, it muft be 
jut fuch, as to its ftyle, which, in fa&, we find. it. to. be ; that 
is to fay; Greek words. very Reavonly dslivensd, in Syria¢ and 
Hebrew idiom. : 

‘ The. conlufionm from the whole is ‘ibis, that : a nominal oF local 
barbarity of ftile, (for that this attribute, when applied P ftyle, 
is no-more, will be clearly. evinced under our.next he; AS. fo 
far from being am objection: ta its miraculows, acca that 
it is one mark: of fuch extraordinary originals’, iw ti cud) bod 
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¢ ate this brings, me to the learned writer’s /econd propofiri ion, 

ich I promifed to examine; and on which''the’ principle, 
ee delivered, is founded. | ‘It Is this, 

‘2. That eloguénce i is fomethine congenial and effential to 
human fpeecli; and inherent in EWE Con ffitution of things. 

‘ This: fuppofes, that therd’is fome certain Archetype i in na- 
ture, to which that « quality refers, and on’ which it is to be for- 
med and modied. And, iideed, admifting this to be the cafe, 
one fhould be apt enough to conclade, that wheh the Author 
of Nature condefcended to infpire one of thefe plattic performan- 
ces of human art, he would’ make it by the exacteft patern of 
the Archetype. 

‘But the propofition is falfe and proundlefs: Eloquence is 
not congenial or effential to human ‘tpeech, nor 3s there any 
Archetype i in nature to which that quality refers. It is acci- 
dental and arbitary, and depends on cufiom and fafhion: {t 
¥s a mode of human contmonication which va rys with the vary- 
ing climates of the Earth; and is as inconGfant as the genius, 
temper and manners of it’s much diverfified int habitants. ‘For 
what is Puriry but tlie ufe’fuch terms, with their multiplied 
‘combinations, 2s the Interett, the temper, ‘or the Caprice of a 
Writer or Speaker of Authority hath preferred: to it’s equals? 
What is Eles ance but fuch a tarn of idiom as’a fathionable 
fancy hath biousht into repute? And what is Sublimity but 
the application of fuch images, as arbitrary or cafual Connexions, 
rather than their own native grandeur, have dignified:and eno- 
bled? Now Eloquence is a compound of théfe three qualities 
of fpeech, and confequently mult be as nominal and unfub- 
ftantial as it’s Conftituent parts. So that that’ mode of com- 
pofition, which isa model of perfi& eléguence to one nation or 
people, mutt appeat extravagant or mean to anocher. And 
thus in fact it was. Indian and Aftatic Kloquerice’ were efteem- 
ed hyperbolic, ” unnatural, abrupt ‘ghd pirerile to the more 
phlegmatic inhabitants of Rome and Athens. And the Wef- 
tern Eloguence in it’s turn, appeated nervelefs and effeminate, 

frigid. or infipid to the hardy and inflamed Imaginations of the 
Katt. Nay, what is more, each fpecies, even of approved elo- 
quenice, chang’d it’s nature with the change cf climeé and Jan- 
gueee; and the fame exprefiion, which, in one place, ‘had the 
wimolt fam slicity shad: if another, the utmoft /uA/ime. 

« Apply, all his to' the Books of the New Teitamnent, an ou- 
thorifed, colle&tion profeiiedly defigned for the ‘rule and di- 
rection ofall mankiud. | Now fuch a rulé required that it fhould 
be infpired of God. But ihtpired writing, the Objectors fay, 
implies the molt perfec? eloquence. What huttan’model then 
as the Holy Ghoit to follow ? And a human model, of arbi-, 
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_ 4#rary conftruGion, it, muft,needs be, -becaufe there was noe 
other: Or;if there were another, it woyld never fujt the pur- 
pofe, which was to make, an impreffion an .the minds and af- 
fections ; and this. impreffien,, fuck an. eloquence, ‘only as that 
which had. gained. the popular ear, could effedt,, Should there- 
fore the eafern eloquence, be employed 2? But, this would t be too 
inflated ; and.,gigantic for the,//e?, Should it be the ewaffera? 
.-But this;would; be. too, cold and, torpid for the Ea. Or fup- 
pote the generic eloquence of the more polifhed Nations was to 
. be preferred, Which /pecies of it, wasto be employed? The rich 
exuberance of the Afiatic Greeks, or the dry cdacifenefs of the 
Spartans? The pure and.poinant eafe and flowing {weetnefs of 
the Attic modulation, or the ftrength aad grave Feverity. of the 
Roman tone? Or-fhould.all give way to that African torrent, 
which, arofe, from: the fermented mixture of the dreggs of 
. Greece and Italy, and foon after overflowed. the Church “with 
. theologica], conceits in a fparkiing luxuriancy of thought, anda 
JSombrous. ranknels of expreflion? , Thus. various were the 
{pecies’s! allas much decried by a different Genus, and each 
_ 4s much, difliked by different Species,.as the eloquence of the 

remoteft Eaft and Weft, by one. another. 

‘ But itwill be faid, Are there not, fome more.general prin- 
ciples. of eloquence, common. to all;—Without doubt,, there 
are.—-Why then fhould. not thefe have been employed, to do 
credit ta the Apoftolic iafpiration? For, good reafons ;‘refpect- 
. ing both the Speaker and the Heaters. For whatis eloquence but 
. a perfuafive turn. given to the clocutioa to fupply thar inward, 
that confcious perfuafion of the Speaker, fo necellary to. gain 
_ a fair hearing 2. But the firtt preachers of the Gofnelt'did not 
need a faccedaneum to that inward confcious perfaafion! And 
what is the end of eloquence, even of thefe general principles, 
_ but-to-flifle reafon, and inflame the, pafions: But .thé ‘proapa- 
_ gation of Chriftian Truths indifpenfably requires the aid of fea - 
' fon, and requires no other human. aid. And reafun ‘can: néver 
_ be fairly and vigoroufly exerted but in that favourable intervail 
which. preceeds; the..appeal_to.the .paflions, Thefe were the 
caufes which forced the Matters of eloquence ‘to coaifels, ‘that 
. the, utmoft perfection of their art confuts, ia keeping-it con- 
cealed ; for that the oftentation of it feemed to indicate theab- 
fence of Truth sa Ubicungue ars oftendat ur, fays the molt cand d 
and able of.them.all, veritas abeffe wideatur, He oce {> mdi Vea. 
rious precepts to: make their moft, artincial periods anprar art. 
les. Now furely that.wasa yery fufpicious iniirument for Hea- 


yen-diregted Men, which, to_preferve ts credit, mult pretenidiabs 


gence, and, labour to:keep out of. fight. 
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‘ What, therefore, do dur ideas of fitand right tell us is te- 
quired in the Ayle of ‘an univerfal law 2?) Certainlyno more than 
this+-—Fo employ’ thofe aids which are common to ail lan- 
guage /asifuch-s and to reject what. is peculiar to each, ‘as they 
- are cafually.circumftanced. © And what are thefe aids ‘bat clear- 
+ nofe.aard: precifion? By thefe, the mind and: fentiments of the 
Compoler ave intelligibly conveyed to the Reader: Thefe qua- 
lities' are effential to language, as it is. diftinguithed from jar- 
' gon.:, they are, eternally the fame, and independert’ on ‘cttftom 
or fafhion,.. ‘To give a-language clearnefs was the office of Phi- 

lofophy 3 to give it precifon was the office of Graimmar.* Defi- 
nition. performs the firft fervice by a-refolution of the ‘ideas 
which make up the terms; Syntaxis performs the>fecond by a 

combination of the feveral parts af fpeech into a fyftematic 
congruity : thefe are the very things in language which are leaft 
poGitive, as being conduéted’on the principles ofthopic. Where- 
- as, all befides, from thevery power of the elements, and figni- 
fication of the terms, to the tropes.and figures of Compofition, 
are arbitrary ; and, what is more, as thefeare'a deviation from 
: thofe. principles of logic, they are: frequently? vicious. This, 
the great Matier, quoted abave, freely confefieth, where fpeak- 
ing of that ornamented fpeech, which he calls exnpare ‘re Seas, 
he. makes the. following confeflion and apology—<“ effet enim 
omne Schema wetium, fi non.peteretur, fed accideret. ' Verum 
auttoritate,- vetuitate, confeetudine, plerumque defénditur,; 
fzpe etiam. ratione quadam. Ideoque cum fit a fimplici reéto- 
que -loquendi,genere deflexa, virews eft, fi habet prodabile ali- 
quid quod fequatur.”’». ‘5. 

‘ Now thefe qualities of clarnefs and precifion, fo neceffary ta 
the,commutnication of our ideas, eminently dilting vith the’wri- 
_ ters of ithe, New Teftameot; infomuch that itmight’ be eafily 
fhewa,. that ‘whatever diff ovities occur in the ‘facred volumes, 
they do;sot arifefrom any imperfeGion in the mode of convey- 
ing their. ideas, o¢cafioned ‘by this lecal: or nominal barbarity of 
ye; but either from theSublime or obfcure nature of the things 
conveyed.to the reader: by: words ; or from the purpofed con- 
cifenefs .of the writer 3: who, jin the occafional mention ‘of any 
matter.unrclated, or not -edfential to, the Difpentation, always 
affects a ftudied brevity. tt 
But fasther,>fuppofe thats in: fomé cafes, ap authentic 

Scripture,. defigned fora religions:rule; demanded’ this quality 
of local-eloquence; (for thatjoin -general, itis not reqaired [ 
have fully; fhewn above) let this/1 fay, be fuppofed, yet fill it 
would not affed. the cafe in hand, fince: it, would be‘altogéther 
unfuitable-ta the peculiar-gesius-of the\Gofpel.. It might éafily 
be known te have been the purpole of Providence, (though 
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-fach purpofe'had not been: exprefely declared) that the adtest 
‘fhould bear all thé fubfantial marks. of ‘its-divine Original ; 
well i in the: circumftances' of: its: promulgation; Sy toasters 
_ of its. progrefs.. >‘To- tivis ‘end, the appointed -wninifiers-of its 
conveyance were perfons; mean ahd>illiterate, andehofen from 
amongtt the Joweft of the peoples! that when Bcepticsand Un- 
believers faw the world converted by thefoulibae/t of priaching, as 
_ the learned: apoftle, in great humility, thinks: Pte call it; they 
- Might have. no pretence to afcribé the fuccefs; to vetie pafts, the 
Station; or the authority of thei preachers, »Now'lya thélan- 
guage, infufed into-thefe dliterate men, been ithe fublime of Pia- 
fo, or the eloquence of. Tully; Providence would Wave appeared 
to counteract its own meafures, and defeat the purpofe' belt cal- 
culated. to advance its glory. But God és qwift; thoxyb man’s a 
ool, . And othe courfe of his wifdom was here, ‘as evéry'where 
ele, uniform->and: conftant. “dt notiouly-chofe the weakeft. mi- 
. nifters of his will; but kept oyt of their hands that powerful 
weapon 20f contorted swords which their adverfaries might fo ea- 
. fily. have: wrefted to the difhonour of the’ Gofpell'’ Go’ much 
was Dr, Middleton miftaken, when belides eleari/t, (which he 
might be allowed to-expect) he fuppoles purity, ndbleme/s, and 
athetic. af¢4ion, to ‘be. qualities infeparable from’ am iafpired 
_ writing. St. Paul, who, amongtt thefe fimple sitteostites) “ter 
for the fame -wife- purpofes,made an exception tothe —— 
choice, yet induftrioufly profecuted that'fablme view, ‘for t 
fake of which, the:choife was made 5by rjedin gal sot 
pons but thofe of the Spirit, to fpréad: abroad the'donqiefts of 
the Son of God. My /peech (fays he) and mip preaching; 2was not 
auith inticing avords of man’ snvifdom, but in the domonfiration of the 
‘Spirit and of Power. « As muchas to fay, My facvets was not 
_ owing: to the fophiftical eloquence of thetoricians; “bat °to' the 
fupernatueal powers, with whith T'was endowed, '6f interpreting 
Prophecies, and: working Miracles.” He fabjoins the reafon of 
_ hisufe of -thefe: means-——tharitheir faith foiald not fiand tn the 
Ue ifdom of men, but in the powser of God: © i.e) Be cotiverted ‘not 
by force of -Philofophy and cloquetice, but of the fuperttatural 
ifts of the Spirit : Lberefore:( faith he again) God’ bath chifen the 
Sool if things.of the sworld to confound the wife’; and thé atak things 
of the world to confound the mighty. And lett it fhould be faid, 
that .this was am: afte@ation ot: defpifing ‘advantages which thee 
themfelves ‘could not ‘reach, ‘it !pleafed Providence. that! this de- 
. glaation, fhould be made, not by'one of the more fordid’and idio- 
tic of the. aamber :-but by Him, to whom’ both nattré aiid difci- 
_pline had given powers: to-eqadl even: the heiphits of Greek and 
Roman,elocution.; For weefee,;-by what ndw and ther: acci- 
dentally: flames out-in the fervor of -bis reafoning,: that “he had 
a itrong 
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a ftrong and clear cifcernment,,.a quick and lively imagination, 
and an extenfive and.intimate acquaintance with thofe; Mafters 
in moral painting, the Greek Sophifts and Philofophers: all 
which -he,proudly facrificed.ta-the glory of the. ewerfafing Go/pel. 
Nor, doesjhe.appear ito have been confcious of any: incontiitency 
between .an i/pired Janguage and its local barbarity of fiyle: for 
having had.occafion, ia,this. very, Epiftle, to remind the Corin- 
thians of the abundance of fpiritual, grace beftowed.upon him, 
he fays, Z thank my God, I fpeak with tongues more than you,all ; 
and yetnhe, tells them that he is rade in fpeech. Which.apparent 
inconftency the reader may accept, if he.pleafes, for: a farther 
proof,of the truth of what has been above delivered, concerning 
the natural condition of an infpired language,’ 

Nothjag can be more full.and conclufive than the argaments 
which our.author has bere produced, in vinditation of the fcrip- 
ture language... He then proceeds to confider the holy fpirit un- 
derthe idea ofthe comforter, who purifies: and-dupports-the 
will, ang the promife that he fhould abide with us/for ever, as 
well perfouallyin his office of comforter, as virtualiy in, his.office of 
exiipdtener.... This naturally leads him to the determination of 
the following queition, vx. Whether from the primitive ages 
down .tothefe, latter times, the holy fpirit hath continued to ex- 
ercife his:office.in the fame extraordinary. manner, in which: he 
entered upon,it); wherein he end¢avours to prove, from feve- 
ral. paflages, of Scripture, that the miraculous powers, .of the 
church, cealed on its perfedeitablithment ;. and, after thefull 
proof.of m,,obferves,, that * whem. extraordinary infpiration | it- 
felf had ceafed, the falfe pretence to it, for fome wife ‘ends of 
Providence, to us.unknown, {till continued to infect the chorch 
with, its impious mummeries;, and while that virtue (the difcern- 
ing of Spirits) whofe office was to detect them, .was withdrawn 
with the relt of, the infpiced graces, the command, éo try he Spi- 
rite whether they-ewere, of God {till remained in forces ~But to ery 
without the faculty of o/cermag would be a dangerous, or,. at 
beft, anjimpertinent, employment. 

* Now. from: this unreafonable tafk we are delivered by the 
gracious providence of the holy, Spirit,.who provided that thofe 
whom hepbad.endowed with the gift of diferxing of Spirits, fhould 
leave bebmd them .fome sules whereby the Faithful of. all ages 
might, be, qualified .to tryshe, Spiritsy and be thereby enabled to 
defend),themfelves from: the, feduction, of error and, .impofture : 
becanfe, \fays, the advice, many alle. prophets are seve out into, the 
avorld... 

‘ If the fe Hie prophet pretends to a charader foretold, then we 
are bid to Search, the Scripturess to fee if they zefify of. fuch a 
charadier, Thus the Béreans are efteemed of more mobile aad 
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‘penerous fentiments than their neighbours, for this very point 
of wifdom, the /earching the eer a, any to" Pay whether thofé 


things were jo. MBy a 


+ Burif the fal propher sieend only to donee éxtraordinary 
meafute of the’ Spirit, then we are ‘direfted ‘tOirry that Spirit by 
applying to it the following eharatters*ofrealin fpiration. 
The wifdom that is from above it firft pure; ther peetenble, gentle and 
eafy to be intreated, full of merty-and good "hae without partial 
and without hypocrify.’ , 

Here, ‘and not before; the’ principal’ end ai defipn’ of the 
difhop’s excellent performance, opens upon vs, hamely,'the de- 
fign of expofing, and fairly Confating; on their own ‘principles, 
our modern fe& of Fanatics, called Methodifts, ‘the moft ab- | 
furd and pernicions fet of men that ‘perhaps ever ‘rofe up 
aprons’ us. Thefe ridiculous enthufiafts Nave gone on’ with 

cefs in a continual triumph over reafon and’ ‘common fenfe 
for a number of yeai's, leading éaptive filly’ men’ and “filly wo- 
men, without any interruption from the légiflature; er any 
oppofition from the eftablithed clergy; whofe créedit'they are 
daily undermining. They have indeed been occafionally at- 
tacked in print, ‘by’ a few namelefs and’ obfeute writers, and 
preached againft by fome well-meaning carates and fecturers ; 
but no author of chara@er and reputation has publicly atraign- 
ed them fince *bifhop Lavington: It is therefore with’ the 
a pleafure, that we fee fo diftinguifhed @ writefas bifiop 

arburton ftepping forth in’ defence of Chriftianity}” tear- 
ing off the mafk from thefe holy hypocrites,’ ana ofabilitiing 
the doétrine of grace on its true bafis. 

The wifdom that is from above is firft pure, hie peaceable, pen- 
tle, and eafp to be intreated, fall of mirey, ‘and geod steer dette 
partiality, and avithout bypocrify. 

* Itis worthy our notice (fays the bithop) that'it this tale or 
direétion for the trial of Spirits, the marks ofreal infpiration 
are to be applied only negasively: that is, ‘we may’ fafely’ pro- 
nounce, that the man in whoin they are not foutid;“hath not 
the Spirit of God, or the wifdom whith ts from abode > while, 
on the other hand, we are not to conclide, that hein whom 
all or any of them are found, ‘is, ‘ftom’ this tircumftanceé alone, 
endowed with any ex/rdordinary medfute “of the hely Spirit ; 
fince they may be no other than ‘thofe ‘ordinary praces' Which 
arifé from ‘the knowledge of, and obedience to, "God’s will as 
contained in faered Scripture. °So that although fuch ‘a one 
may be truly faid to be a of the ee wubich: "5 From 
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abovt, it is not that which comes to him by way of infpiration, 
the thing here in queftion. 

* Thus we fee, the Apoltle’s rule carries, in it’s very nature, 
the evidence of it’s divine original ; for the affiftance wanted j in 
the srial of fpirits, fince.thefe extraordinary powers were with- 
drawn, ..was only fuch.a fet of, marks as was rather fitted to. de- 
tect impoiltors, than to affure the truth of a charaéter not now 
to be expeed, , 

* This the reader fhould. have in mind, when we bring hina 
to apply thefe, marks to the features of modern Fanaticifm, ef- 
pecially as they are feen ih the famed leader of the Methods fis, 
Mr. John VW fers for by thefe marks I, propofe to #ry, in him, 
chicy», the Jpirits of all modern Pretenders to fupernatural 
powers,” 

He then fets, out by obferving, that Wellley laid claim té al- 
moit every. apoftolic gift and grace, and in as full and ampléa 
manner.as they were pofleffed of old; prophecy, the gift of heal- 
ing, calling out deyils, infli&ing divine vengeance on his enee 
thies, &c,, All thefe impious pretences the bifhop plainly proves, 
from Mr. Weftley’s own journals, and then judicioufly proceeds 
to try him, by that apofolic ze, which enables us to difctiminate 
all fublunary wifdom from that whichis from above. Hethen 
examines all the marks of divine wifdom, as firft, pure, and then 
peaceable, &c. and. . in the courfe of a few. pages fairly proves, 
that.the wifdom, if it may .be fo called, of the Methodifts and 
Fanatics, is the. direct contrary, in every relped, to that pointed 
out by the apoftle. As the nature and limits of. our work wil] 
not permitus to follow this excellent writer, in every atgument, 
and accompany. him throughout the work, we mult content 
ourfelves | with laying , before our readers a few feleét palfages, 
which may ferve to. give. them the beft idea of its merits Our 
author:s remask-on. field; “preaching is excellent. | 

, The. mot, holy. things (fays he) may, be depraved; in paf 
fing thro’ impure hands; aad that. truth, which ‘infpires. wile 
dom, and promotes peace, may, then, ferve for nothing but to 
turn the. heads. and hearts of men otherwife reafonable and 
peaceable, Indeed, a fanatic manner of preaching, tho’ it were 
the doftine of ana oftle, may do more harm, to fociety at 
Jeaft, than.a.s nase revival of. old {peculative herefies, or than. 
the i invention ; of new; _finge it “tends fo , bewilder the imagi-_ 
nations. offome,. to inflame the afons. of ,others, and, it that~ 
flate of things, todpread, difordet and difturbance throughout. 
the whole community, What for-inftance, does feld-preaching 
imply, but a famine. of the word, accationed by a total negle¢t 
in the fpiritual paftors appointed by law ? And what it ‘can pto- 


duce, but ftrong;refentments.in behalf of the muinifters cf re- 
igion, 
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ligion, thus injuroufly treated? What can be the iffue of the 
mew birth, attended with thofe infernal throws and frightful 

itations fo graphically défttibéd in‘ the joutnals of M. J. 
Welley.’ but high ferments in’ ‘behalf of region it elt thus 
fcandalouily. difhonoared and traduced.”’ ” 

The rife and genealogy of Methoditm is Eras ngeniouly 
defcribed. | 

‘ They who now go under the name of Method were, in 
the days of our fore-fathers, called’ Previfians 5 terms of «'fimilat 
and ‘almoft equal import; and’ being of their own ‘devifing, 
fhew how much the fame (pirit a€tuatéd them at alftimes! The 
elder method: fan, on its firft appearance, put on the'fame fuffering 
exterior, which we fee the younger Brother ‘wear at prefent. 
During the firm adminiftration of Elizabeth it difguifed, “and 
but barely difguiled, it’s native ferocity in a feigned {ubimiffion ; 
after having invited perfecution with the air “of # perfecctor. 
Thofe times, wé may be fure, would not fuffer it fo Wait lo 
for what it wanted. And then, as a precious metal, ‘which 
had undergone its trial in the fite, and left all its drofs behhid, 
the fect, with great propriety changed it’s hame, ‘froth Pre 
ciffan to puritan. ‘But in the weak and diftra&ed ‘times of Charles 
the Ift, it ventured to throw off the mafk}°and) thens ‘under 
the new name of independent, became the chief’ agent’ of all’ the 
dreadful. diforders which terminated that unhappy reign. For 
independency was a name as well fuited to the’ weaknefs of that 
government, which it defied and overturned, as Metbidifm to 
the ftrength of this, of which it’ ftands in awe. "Nor ‘i$ this 
pedigree, which makes methodi/m of the younger Houfe to’ in 
dependency, invented, like Aeraldic fittions, to" endble niy’* fub- 
ject.” Whoever reads the large accounts of ‘thé Miritial ate of 
the regicides while under condemnation (written “and pablithed, 
at.that time, by their friends, to make them pafs, with’ the peo- 
ple, for faints and martyrs) and compares theft with’ the‘ cir- 
cumftantial journals of the Methodifts, wilt’ find '{6'%a@ a’ con- 
formity in the frenzy of fentiment, ard ‘even ti the’ cant Of ex- 
preffion, upon the fubje€ts of Faith, Gtace, Redeihptict,’ Re 
generation, Juftification, &c. as ‘may fully arity him, that’ they 
are both of the fame ftock, and ready, 6n a réetoen OF the like 
feafon, to produce the fame fruits. “ Alf the ’différénté, which 
diftance of times and. variety of circumftatice? have effetted, 
being only this : the Methodift is now," an afoft iPolic indepenident 5 ; 
and the independent was then, ‘Mabomean Micbod,p”> om 

His remarks on enthufiatm have fo muth’ goo ‘fenife’and 
judgment, that we cannot refufe out Feaders' “Dh 
quotation from them. . “* —— © 


* Enthafiafm (fays our author) ‘fo inne Heute ia 
the 
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the fuccefsful leading of a fect, muft always be accompanied 
with craft and knavery. There is a neceffity for this odd com- 
bination ; and the thing itfelf; as ftrange as it may feem, is 
very naturally to be accounted for. 

‘ A mere cool-headed projector, without any tinctore of in- 
nate enthufialm, can never fueceed in-his defigns, becaufe 
fuch an’ one can never exhibit thofe furprifing freaky, which 
a heated imagination, working on a difordered, though,’ for this 
purpofe, fil framed temper of body, fo fpecioufly produces. 
For the ipirits of the people, who are to be taken’ in, can be 
captivated only by raifing their admiration, and keeping up their 
confidence in an infpired leader. Befides, Sew do€trines and 
new ideas are never fo readily received as when the, teacher of 
them is in earneit, and believes Aim/e/f: for then there is fome- 
thing fo'natiiral in his conduc as eafily to conciliate belief ; 
there is fomething fo alluring that it atts even like a charm. 

‘On the other hand, a mere enthufiaf, who by virtue of this 
faculty hath gone fo far in his purpofe as to raile the admira- 
tion, and to captivate the fpirits of the people, muft here be- 
gin to fail, if he want the other quality, /e@arian craft ; for 
his fanatici/m not being under the controul of h is judginent, he 
will want the nec effary dexterity to apply the different views, 
tempers, and purfuits of the people, now enflamed and ready 
to become his inftruments, to the advancement of his projets, 

* But when thefle two talents of fraud and fanatici/m unite to 
furnith out the leader of a feét, great will be the fuccefs of his 
undertakings. And when fuch a one feels the ftrength of this 
union, it is no wonder he fhould be ready to cry out with Mr. 
}. Wefley, give’ me cwhereon to fland, and I will foake the whole 
earth.’ For now the fallies of his enthufiafm will be fo corre@ted 
hy his cunning, as to itrengthen and confirm his fupernaturaf 
pretences: and the cold and flow advances of a too cautiovs po- 
licy, will be warmed and pufhed forward by the force of his fa- 
naticifm. His craft will enable him to alii the enquiries and 
objections of the more rational; and his vifions will Irrecove- 
rably fubdue all the warmer neddles. In a word, they will mu- 
tually: fupport and ftrengthen each other’s force, and cover and 
repair each other’s defects. St. Jerom feemsto have had fome 
idea of this extraordinary combi.iation, when he faid, ** Nalljus 
potelt Herefin firuere, nifi qui ardentis ingenié eit, habet dong 
ualurae. 

‘ Several: ‘things concur to facilitate this happy conjunttion. 
An enthefiaft confiders himfelf as the inftrument employed by 
Providence to attain fome great end, for the fake of which he 
was fent out, -This makes him difigent i in his work; impatient 
under any let ‘or obftruation : : and attentive to every method 


for removing it. Perfuaded of the neceflity of the end, and 
of 
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ef the Divine Commiffion intrufted to the inftrument, he be- 
gins-to fancy that fuch,a one, for the obtaining {6-great a pur- 
pofe, is.difpenfed with,,in breaking, nay is authorifed to break, 
the common laws of thorality, 5 which,..in .the,.cant,of thofe 
times, when-fanaticifm. had its full play, was,ceiled.the deng 
about ordinances, Inthe firft application of ,thefe.smeens, the 
people arethe dupes to their leader.:. but, the fuccefs,being fre- 
quently. far beyond even his own conception, he becomes, in 
his turn, a dupe to himfelf,, and, begins in good earneft to. be- 
lieye that the trick he played them, was indeed not.of |his own 
contrivance, but the in{pired inftigation of, heaven,.,,, This will 
explain an, ob{cure paflage of Tacitus, where (peaking, of this 
fort.of charaéters, in his gracular way. he fays, fngumt Amul cre- 
duntgue.; Let, me add that, this feems. to: have, been much. the 
cafe of, Oliver Cromwell from his firft mounting iato the faddle 
and the pulpit, to his laft._reveries on his.death-bed.’ 

We fhall conclude our extracts from this, excellent, perform- 
ance, with the very. extraordinary account which ,the, bishop 
gives. of an affair of /piritual gallantry, carried. on, by;the mo- 
dern_ faint Mr. J. Wefley, with .the bithop’s, obfervations 
upon it. 

‘ In his (Mr. Wefley’s) ramble to. Georgia, he got acquainted 
with one Mrs, Williamfon, (fo, he himéelf, tells the ftory), to 
whom. he refufed the, facrament of the Lord’s Supper. . She had 
done fame qurong, it feems, to, her neighbour. What, it, was, he 
does. not. tell uss. ‘The uncle, (he fays) defired he. would; de- 
clare.in the court- -houfe, why he expelled Mrs. Wiiliamfon from 
the holy communion... But he declined tt, as apprehending many 
ill confequences might arife from fo doing, What he would not 
declare, the uncle did ;, and faid, that if was... revenge for. re- 
jeAing. bis, Mr. Welley’s propofals of marriage, and, marrying Mr. 
Williamson... The hufband profecuted, him, for, defamation, and 
the wife *« fwore and figned an. affidavit, infimuating much more 
than it aferted, but afferting, that, Mr. Wefley. had: many, times 
propofed. marriage to her, all which propofals the. had re- 
jected.” 

‘Io confequence of this, © He is prefeated by, the grand 
jury, upon oath, as having broken the laws.of,the realm, by 
{peaking and writing to Mrs. Williamfon againft her. by fband’s 
confent ; by repelling her from the holy communijon,, .&¢.”: The 
matter was now growing ferious ; the Georgians, he found, did 
not underftand raillery, in the affair of {piritual gallantey. It 
was,time for him to Jook about him.., In. this digrefs\he began 
to, have recourfe, as ufual, to his. reuclationse, I confulted, my 
; friends, whether. God did not call mg to .cetugn tojEngland..\The 
reafon for which [left it had now.no force, there being no pof- 
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fibility, aS yet, of inftru&ting the Indians: neither had f, a4 
yet, found or heard of any Indians-6n thé ¢ontinent-of* A meri- 
ca, who ha@ the leaft yt 4 of being isftrntted—Afterdee ply 
confidering thefe things; “they were andnimous that cig to's Bo5 
but not yet.” However, thé magiftrate foon quiekene tis pace 
He was déclated’ ax enemy to, mn binderer of; tbe Pull patos 
*“* T again’ (fays*he) confulted tiny friends, who' agreed with'me, 
that thé time we looked for was nbiid ‘comme.” Theredder}’ who has 
feen hiytt fo ‘lorig: Yanguifo for penferurion, will conchide, Hie wits 
now prepafing’ to meet it with the conftancy” of amare No 
fuch matter, He was preparing for his:fight:’’ But'to hideshis 
poltronery in 4 bravado; he gave public notice of Hist aportoli: 
cal intention, On which the magiftrates' ordered'thdt Hethould 
firft find fecority ‘to appear, when’ fummroried; sto'anfwer° the 
charge bropglit againft him. ° ‘But he refuting, they publimed 
a placart, ** requiring all the officers” ‘and centinels toe prevent 
his going out of ‘the province ;° and’ forbidding’ airy ‘perfons to 
affift him in f doipg.” ‘Thirigs were*now cone toa crifis# and 
Mr. J. Wefley, on the whole, thought it’ ‘beft to retreat without 
beat of Urum ; and to 'fteal’a’ tharch uporr the ‘etiemy!—** 
faw clearly, (fays he) the hou? was come for leaving this’ place! 
And as foon as evening prayer was over [for prayer muftalway$s 
make'a part in his ftratagems] ‘about cighr o'clock, the"tide ther 
fervirig, I*/book off the daft of imy fer.” A very’ pleafant way; 
truly, ee acting the apefle.’ Bat if he madé the patheafy for 
himfelf, he took care to render it doubly perplexed for ‘his fol- 
‘lowers.. He left, we fee, his litt flock-in thelutchy"to anfwer; 
as they could, for thecrimes of their run-away paftor: | 
‘But had his dagings for perfecution been without bypoctify,’ he 
had ‘here the faireft otcafion of honeftly indulging himfelf to the 
full.’ He had gone ‘as far as ‘Georgia for it. ‘Thetruth of his. 
miffion was brought in queftion by the Mmagiftraté, and decried 
by the people ‘not fb miuch forvhis falfe doGrines,) as ‘his'fal? 
morals. “The honour of the gofpel was wounded’ through’ the 
fides of its*pretended-miffionary: ‘There was bat'cne way to 
fupport its credit, the way the-firft Cliriflian preachers always 
took, the offering up themfelves for the truth they preached; 
and for the integrity they profeffed. Initead of this, our  pality 
mimic thinks he had difcharged an apoitolic office; when he a8 
plied to ‘himflf an apoftolic phrale,—-I foook off she: -digh 
feet, fays hes much eafierdone-than thaking off. his.i 
Jefus, indeed, orders his followers .co, fade of the. ho ter 
feet, where tite imhabitants would. not receive. ther ej 
that they might not throw away their time. in vain :. but. he ne- 
ver directed i it as 4 trial ordeal of fnnodernce, when they" Were ac- 


cud of immoralities, and the hanour of the miffiga oa 
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@d. When Paul and Silas had been imprifoned, . and otherwife 
evil treated at. Philippi, nesther the miracle nor the magifrate, 
(when.cach, ia theit tras hachfet open the.prifaa moors) could 
perluade, them, to ftic.aftep tall. they had procuced all, honourable 
fatisfaGion. far: much, injurious; ixcatment. .. Bursyhat do | {peak 
of the.cafesa.in which the pradence, recommended, ‘yy-our great 
matten,..dinetts. his difeiples,1 wveid, or, the cosrages with which 
he infpires, them, enables. them,.to,zare the rage, ab pee fcution 
we afe gow. on, the, deteGinn,.of.a dypecrite,.who exprefed his 
longings fox. perfieution; who’ invited it, who proygked.it, in a 
country. where the magi ftrate refrained and for adits, and yet 
ran away;from it-when tis own, honour, .as well as shat ef his 
little flock; fyould:have indaced:him to.oppofe himfe}f}t9:it ; and 
wherethe magiftrate;.by ‘his own accovot, was forward enough 
and reddy tooblige:bim. .. But he ran away, like agoward, on 
the wings of prayer and the-tide< henceforth; the dread. of this 
entertainment prepared:for him, and the horror of. the. apbof 
pitable fhore, made fuch.aa imprefion on his tempers, that he 
lets ip no-occafion of revenge. For when the. gaed/man was 
got back.to-Europe,..and'even forced to beat. it on the hoof as 
far.as Serpe in Gecennnys before he could get intmia dand of 
Cbrifiians,’, 
-B nedieotaphagoncludes. with adenfible and well, written dif- 
fertation.on'the law of toleration; and the.teft ade well worthy 
the perufal.of .every .minilter .of the. eftgbiithed seharch, and 
every diffenter from: it; |,..Fo whigh-are: fubjoinedy. Some: fevere 
firictures on. Mr. daw, Collins,. F pion loud Bolingbroke, and 
fome others,» 
« Upoasthe abble, we would. suceaedina: work, before. us to 
every fober and thinkiog Chriftian, as ithe beft. and, moft effec- 
tual antidote.againit- the {preading poioa of, lethodifm, which 
hasy.of late, fo dangerouily infected. this, bo@S.we, do 
fincerthy believe; that no, atan; who. ferioully,perufes, it, whofe 
mind is open te reafen and convictions will ever beeome.a dif- 
ciple.of Whitfield.or Wefley, or fall a we wees and de~ 
= “ ren ore eaegneres 
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virtue, puntfh vice, and to reform and purify the morals of 
the dregs of fociety. As he difclaims all felfifh: views in this 
laudable’ careér, it would be: ungérierous | in’usS to queftion the 
veracity of ‘a magiftrate, Whofe catidout, integfity, and %pan- 
Etilious honour,’ fie with’ more luftre ‘than his hate! rierited 
title; efpétisily;’'as' he ‘hath’ now ‘exhibited: an ‘undeniable 
proof of ‘difintereftednefs. '’ His *publithers might have: ine 
formed im, that to° profits coudid' pofibly arile “om >the! fale 
of his Rrjor,.if only entertainment: and literary ‘merit were 
regarded; and ‘we imagine Str John could mever have! been fea 
duced, by ‘the notion of his -popularity, into-a-belief,: that his 
name aloie would give repttation ‘t6 ‘the performance): In 
truth, thé’ Univerfal Mentor is riothing more’ ‘than ainiitlzdi-, 
gefted collé@tion of apophthegms<and ftories, feleGted from an~ 
tient and modern authors, -and fttung together without tafte 
or judgment, Who'would have- thought -we thould fad the 
following’ refle&ion undér the article on Wi, */It 4s good to 
tire and fatigue the mind with‘fuch kind -of “difficulties “as'the 
divifibility of marter, &c. “in order to*tame:its prefumptionysand 
to make it Jef$ daring to oppole't its feeble Jight’'to'the truths 
propofed to ir in the pofpel.’ | We-confefs the truth ofthe ob 
fervation, but it is obtruded fo-abruptly,; head and fhoulders on 
the reader, as mut convey *an' yer prea ayaans ofits ‘au- 
thor’s power’s of conviction. 3 3 

The Mentor, nevérthelefs, céntlite: Aaidty ufefob Heainche, 
which deferve the attention of ‘all young ‘peoptey ag will furffi~ 
ciently appear by the following chapter Gn‘ paffiony 2 2o8 Suen 

‘ Paffion often makes a man of fenfe mad, and often niien 
a fool fenfible't paffions'aré ‘the principtes of ‘a@ion,y which 
follows paffion’as light does heat. Paffions are the excrefeen- 
cies of the foul, and like our hair, or our nails, ate becoming, 
or ugly, ‘as they are’ kept tut? “The 'paffions are‘the onl ora< 
tors that Can aways *perfuade’ they ave nature’s' art of elo~ 
quence, ard’ their ufe’ infallible ;afdi the plaineft man, with 
paflion, petfuades’ more, than’ the’ moft elequedt?manj>withs 
out it. “Every man “has fome’ predominant: :paffion, which 
tinQures’ his’ ‘fentiments “and ations.’ “Each ‘ftage'of lifehas. 
fome paffion peculiar to it. Love, ambition, and avarice, 
fucceed ach’ other; the Fain OF one paffion’is' the ri@of ano- 


ther. There is‘ fyeh: an inherent! injuftice, aid’ felf-interéft, in 


the paffions, that itis: datigetetie' to follow then p:and: they . 


are moft to °be difttufted, even | 'when® they’ ‘appear ‘wobe moft 
reafonable., ONE’ pation: Often’ begets 'itscontraty % °avarsce 
begets prodigality, ‘atid’ prodigality’ ‘avatite, Bc.’ With all ithe: 
care we t crricgra cbtiveal oor paffi ions; wher’ the veil WF eli igion 


and honotit, thdy Alwa¥s Appear hires gh i ii Patho, 
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like a mift,- magnifies obje&ts ; _paffions; like, convulfions, 
make us ftronger, while the fit is, 90,5 but we are,,the weaker 
for it afterwards... When, weet, ons paflions, itis. mere owing 
to their weaknefs, than.our fyeogth, >) ihgre..is Bo. gulating 
the paffrongy sif; the.conftitution is, mot confenung... All aus .palr 
fions caufé siesta erty -battove mol}... We, are far, from; BOW 
ing all the igflugnce oar, paflypas have, over our,actians, | Ayety 
pufion implanted in.us, for which, we, hayena, srartAcgions 16 
a burthens « Koumay generally, obferye, that the, appetites, arg 
fooner spovedathaa the paffions.; an.allufion to.bawdry jputs 4 
whole row ,into.aipleafing, misths when: a good. fensences 
which deferibes..anidnward .fentimept. of the. foul, js.necelyed 
with the gregte goldaefs, and, indifference... Inas a.great ftep 
towards, thegsiving/opon dur, pafliogs, that, thereas.a delicacy 
in the cheicg.ofi:theie,ebjeQs 3,,,a0d to furs, the imagipatiog 
toward a btide, rather than,a,mifiress, is getting a great, way 
towards beings ih ithe. inter of -yirtue,, Men, it, theit. den 
bates upon-anartets amf.dificaltys ought to, be free. fr am; ths 
paffions ef.batéeds:love, anger, and, pity, &c.. The mind of 
man dogs figh eaftly:fenithe sruth, where thols obitrucigns are 
in the way. or Ate Qiom is Mill a bribey of the judgment), and it 
is hard fot amaaoth admit,a reafon againit, the thing be pear 
or to confe®. the force.of.an. argument, againit,an.ipierelt, Ib 
is ridicilous for a man to promife himfelf an: alteration ofcon= 
dua, froda ds change of, place and, circumftances, .as the ‘ame 
paflions. ill always follow him... Reafon, like ameak monarch 


s 


fets its hand, and givesiits ftamp.to,thofe,thingsy whick Hae | 
¥,, 


vourite pafion firongly.recommends.., Warm delires natura 
tipen into,eosrefpandent actions... Pleafpre and paing and thag, 


which caufes,them,), viz. goad, dnd evil, . ane ae edn ont t 
ui 


. 


which ops: palions turn 4 ous ideas of clove andihatred ape 


the difpofitiofis. of the mindywiprefpett of plealure and pair. 


- 


Uneafiieks atthe, ablence.of any ehivg, Uist ering ight, wath 
it, is called, defire, (andais im proportion to,that, delights, 40 
that unéafine(s isthe chief fpus, to, human ioduliry, . doves 


and the déefice of glony,: asthey,ace, the, moft natural, fos y 


are capableof, being refined into the moft, delicate and ratigpal. 


patiions. ‘ " at y 


il 


bi iS VOL .41 03  sihugeq vao#m , 
« Joy isa idelight.ef.ithe pind, stam, the.contidendtion ot, 


. 


the prefent affuned approaching pte fiion of .a, 200d) 5, Jortow: 
is uneafiness inthe, mind, upon the thoughtot.4 290 which, 
might have, dean anjoyed longer apt the, fen =. of 8 pre 
evil. Angends a difcompofire of the ond, poo ae 
of any .injuaty, cwith a 8 sapere efits EEN a i 
firft motion! of janger is | InMOlMAtary, 80 WN ds nuptio, é 
are inevitable | anf ho siariee As for, tbe, mowuon..the 
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with judgment may be likewife’taken away with judgment 
What we call the ni ural affections’ of any creature, are thofé 
which contribliré ‘to the welfare and: profperity of that whole 
or fpecies, ‘to which’ he is by nature joined : ascall affe&ions, 
which couttter-work or oppofe’ the original conttitntion and 
oeconomy “of the creature, are unnatural, fo’ the. moft truly 
natural, | serous, and noble, ate thofe. which tend towards 

ublic fervice; and the fotereft of the fotiety ‘at large. Joy 
and forrow are the witimate feope of all the other paffions. 
Every joy implies a preceding weaknefs, or defeét, ‘m the being 
that enjoys it, and’“can therefore belong only to” imperfea 
erring creatures; and at beft is but a happinefs which has beer 
broken, and is fwelled only by interruption. of its courfé. 
Joy exifts by ftarts and fallies, and depends on, the memory 
of the paft, or the filpenfion’ of fome prefenit evil ;/an unis 
form conitant courfe of bleffings,’ either ‘cannot excite, of 
¢annot long maintain it. ‘Predominant paffions fpread throught 
all our ‘trantactions, and tend either to exalt ‘or deprefs the 
man, according to the-natere of! that’ pafiton. It ts impof4 
fible' to make the paffions move'by"the rules of -reafon and 
gratitude. One paffion is eafier removed: by another, than by 
reafon.  Paffions were defigned for fubjection; -when they 
over-rule,‘@ maw betrays the liberty of his font. All paffions 
are in all men, but a appear'not in alk, P2ffions are the 
Blood ‘of the foul, and, are as teceflary to the health of the 
foul, as circulation” is to that of the body. The greateft ge- 
nius has the ftrongeft affections, ‘and weak minds the weakeft 
paffians : if a man has not fire in‘his youth, he can fearce be 
‘ warm in old age. “She who prefervesa patfion for one abfent, 
feldom raifes any tm thofe who fee her. ! 

‘Anger ts a two edged paffiom, which whilff it desis its blows 
without, wourtds 3 vet more fatally within. | 

* Gratitude js the’ moft pleafing exercifé of aiind, si it 
brings with it fuch an inward: fatisfaGion, that the duty i is fuf- 
ficiently rewarded by the performance of it. 

@ ‘The foul, abftra@ed from its’ paffions, is of a remifs and 
fedentary nature, flow in its refotves, and languifhing in’ its: 
executions... 

‘ The ule of the ‘paffions is to “ffir the fou! to- action, ~~ 
awaken the underftanding, and to enforce the will. 

'« Noble and, gerterous fouls are little moved. by any ‘misfor- 
tuhes, but what concern the, objects of their. fofter paffions; 
true virtue, though it regulates the paffions, does not-extin- 
guith, tender fentiments, .We may bear like heroes,,.but muft 


feel like men. 
There 
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«There is. pleafure ‘in ténder feufations, which, far pens 
any that the barbarous are capable. of ,talting, * 

« All the. affections of men may be deduced frdin’ their ori- 
ginals, hunger, thirtt, and’ laff; the modelt sche ent’ of all 
thefe is virtue, andthe excefS vite.’ Rife 

+ All men, youbg and old; have one totmino atieg; ‘abe: 
ly, to accompiodate, every thing to their « own will 5 ; and ‘with 
this they are obliged by abfolute neceffity. “Ibe 220° 

* All our paffions, pleafure, pain, anger and love, ‘are ake 
raifed by wine. Ib. | 

‘ Mankind ‘have ia them , two counfellars oppol te to cab 
other, and both fenfelefs alike; thefe are pleafuré’ and ‘pain, 
the opinion, of-both thefe, whea future, j is calle¢ by, one ‘com- 
mon name of expectation ; ; but “the expeCation’ of ‘pain, ig. 
properly termed fear, and that of pleafare hope; that teafon - 
ing—concerning thele, «which-is-the- better; and: which is ‘the 
worfe, in’ the opinion of the whole communi fy is hat’ we 
en Raw, SiR} Ae oqam 

« All paflidhs covet their particular objets. Pi. de Rep. 

‘ Every man’s porrerted of wicked, ‘barbarous; “njuft bees 
even thovey wis” apie td ts to' be gifted: with the nioft apy 
degree of ‘temperatice pT. 

* Thofe'defites,: or pafiidns ‘are neceffary, fays” ‘Pats, whieh 
we cannot futh dfde fromthe’ patiutr of thet Obie! Po. 

« Every foul purfues what it imagines 'to'bé its Fi bed; forthe’ 
fake of which it doth whatever it ‘doth. Tb: 

<All ihdifWefire tb OBeaIA Wiate va they AREY ath thefe'a af 
fettions hiinger ahd thir are RE nota &e- wayyy 

‘ Paflion warps and interrupts fidemeat. “aie ABS noble 

‘- The’ paeels | Of Widoth “Beiig’ shat %6 fir ily *Pindanus 
to affauit Menelaus,. attilks ni depute fidd oF vatii yvand'"Sva-" 
tice. ThYcva. [0 STORK Qs sty J101ti. atte LET 

 Dicdatis dbreebed Be Ethie opliigi,, OF AMiedte,” ro Ue: 
without thirft, and withthe ay” ‘partion § Swine ve says, hie" 
lower, i8 bey dnd at creaisitiry.’' Po." iene 

© He isa TH Fellows, and Peat Sof fix} ortbaning: WHO: 
imagines, when human nature is driven _by a t viptect1BiBiae> 
to any att; thar’ tt cat: be reftrathed, Gif t by the’ ‘force: of 
laws, or by any’ ‘othe? Otero MBP THERES eneou By ites 
faggefted tO rien UP Uehire' an hbpe, “Have ® Poh Ze 
than the moft” teat fit _panitneen ts, ‘whi ch fate 'the a4 in’ rag: 
face. Thucyd:’” e RC ’ Neues .nsynityv 30% 

‘ Itmay'not Be thsahb ge? paeonnder; 4 te Perea oe e . 
a frightful idea the holy f{cripturés give us of hel!'f*t wake” 
feribed by all the circamftances of terror, by every thing 


dreadful to fenfe, and amazing to thought; the place, the 
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company, the duration, wake all ¢onfiderations of ‘aftonith. 

ment, And why has God given us this folemn warning ? Is it 

not to awaken our fear, ap tiard out happinef ; to reftrain 
ae difordets of appetite, so ‘to Keep a ith: reafon ‘and 

duty? And. as. for the ape tate angels, the friptore informs 
us of their foft conditi ition, of their ‘mafice” ‘dna power, of their 
adlive . induftry and ex erience ; and all ‘theif qualities corre. 

{pond to the bylk- of’ their nature, the antt uity of their be. 

iN, and the nifery of thejr. fidte ; in fhort, they are painted 

jn_ail the formidable appearances imaginable, to alarm out 
gantion,. ‘and, put us upan the utmoft defente: Collier's Re. 
yicw. ' 

“The minds of young men are flippery, and ay debauched 

froin difcip! une,’ ikke 7 , 

Art. 1X04 Political Analifis: of the Ware -The Principles of the 
prifent political Parties! txamintd; and.a juft natural and perfea 
Coalition propoled briaveen Taw Great Men, whofe Gondud? is par- 
tictilar ly Coufidered.\ T he Second Edition: With an Appendix, en- 
forcing the Coalition propifed; and proving, from dur late Acquife 
tion of rbeb Havannah, thar swe are now in she moft bappy Situa- 


Kion pe tontinutag the she er Soniieg @ Penne. 8v0, Pr, 
daa, @Bélymebos boa : sonsxt to ac | 








Ww? formerly: anplacdés the iter of this pamphlet for hig 

moderation and good fenfe;: but we fear, the hints refpect- 
inp the importance of the Havannah, communicated in this ap- 
pendix to the fecond edition, come too :tate;as the,preliminaries 
of peace gre aQtually figned, and reftitution is probably made of 
that important conqueft: dt ds'to-be feared, if the appendix be al- 
lowed any weight .atall:with the public, theconiequence of the 
publicarion will be vetyodifferent from:what\ was, intended by 
the writer. Theomore heexalts the-importance, of retaining 
the Havannaln tothe power and commerce of] Great Britain, 
i> the more culpable will the; a+—n, be fuppofd. by a fattious 
populace, unlefs fuch an equivalent: is. obtained, as their unin- 
formed vaderftandiugs may diate.) oo. 

‘She: ingportance) of thei Havannah, ‘either im carrying on 
the war, or obtaining an honourable peage; as thus pompoully 
{tated by:our author...00) 1° 
| |Shpuleh there besa neceffity: for the continuance of war, 
our poficfiton: of the Havannah;gives us.the fure and certain 
roeans of locking up the Spanifh treafures; or, fhould Spain 
adventure to bring them home, of ieizing and applying them 

to 
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-to our own ufe on the paflage. Deprived of thefe refources, 
Spaio in, a very fhort time becomes deftitute of finances, and 
-whally,, Wn? Te: #0 fap ppott ‘thé eupenee of the'war.—Not only 


Spain, pues, france, ji ewife, muit. feel, ‘with ‘equal concern and 
difapppantment, the fal oa chi insert biow. France, 
af I seme her tight, b ame ba apkrupe “ert 175 $9. Since that 
time,, al aT anise ‘knows he has inpean e€ dy. neke ‘and finew 
of powet awd Oppteffion, by 
heavy. and 3 ipfupportable’ taxed, “Opon ‘per ped} oe clergy, het 
obles, to. the ruin’ aird begg ary of: ‘het ri ad’}! Gade ufe of 
every art and mode of idlictationy to  fithin ite toate benevo- 
dences, . and free. gifts from. every degice at men, in every core 
ner of her dominions : ‘as fat’ as her addtefs could carry her, 
the, bas been obliged to the Dutch, the. Hamb urgbers, the Ge- 
nuefe, and Whoever would’ truft ber j but’ chiefly, and above 
all, has fhe been indebted for her fappait to the’cHOwh of Spain. 
The.anaual.sreafures from the Welt Indies, flowing into Spain 
free and unmoletted, gave a frefh fpring to her hopes; combined 
the two nations into one; \byx'the family compa grand, from 
therefoutces devived: from: thence; bas fee hitherto kept her 
head abore. water, and given: fome . countenance to her affairs. 
‘But thefe refources. being riow effeQually.. cvut..off by the lofs of 
the Havanoak,: France muft»neceffanily, fhare thefame inevita- 
blée\am becility:- and want with Spaiac: :drid.be as deftitute of mo- 
aneyas* the. is*already of creditas: This, feems candidly to be the 
prefent fituation’of France: and unden fateh a; fituation it is 
not wonderful fhe fhould be extremely anxious after peace, or 
that hercfophitts: should erideavdur, to: blindcand Wacpive us with 
vain,: empty, vexaggerated ideas of her power and importance. 

* Shoulddt be thought ‘proper to continue she fdgvannah in 
our pofiefionoin time of peace; it will beconie-a;furer and 
firmerjbond of commerce, frigihdihip | and penpetual, union be- 
waprOrnaiiea and S pain}stham it as:imé¢he power and ge- 

mas of oman!ton:form with thei 'pen,: in ithe meft-ample and ex- 
phcie of \treaties.: di thisvcafé theiold adagewoitld be as good 
26 ever,' ‘Peace with Spain; attdewart Witlnallithe.wierld.” For 
the Havannah, én our poflefions :might be ftild ldssuteful, and as 
much'at the fervice of Spain 4% ever: proy led: fhe) wregurned to 
her oldsprinciples, and adopted ds: as ber.favounite¢ommercial 

nation. Upon this: footisgnwas: the: adepe at fieltceftablithed, 
and ‘upon 'this‘only: ca itsiin @ cenfiften¢y:with ¢ommon fenfe, 
beat any-teme mawitained|-++—A verydittle expenience, and a 
very fmall degree of refiection,. would: fnonyprbves‘ieven to the 
conviction ofi the now ifrenchified court: df: Spkim, that her ad- 
bering to us isber>t¢ac;folid, and preateft-interefic: for, as to 
the fentiments of the nationitfeif, Imay aver, without any ha- 
Dd4 zard 
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zard of being contradiéed, that they were always to an ex- 
treme degree on our'fide, in preference to the French. By the 
Spaniards adhering to us, we fhould reap the benefit of the 
flave trade and a copious. field, of confumption. for,our home 
and ftaple commodities of every, kind; and ,our, tigbts in the 
bays of Honduras and Campeachy, and, on the Mutketo thore, 
would be clearand afcertained. ‘The firfiof thefey. mean the 
“¥ trade, and our home. exports,. would be putting Spain to 

difadvantage whatever » as, fhe mult, be fupplied with thofe 
ar erikdiad by the French or Nagl other, if not by us.)/ The latter 
is a matter of right, and ¢an:therefore give no offence. + In re- 
turn for thefe advantages arifing:to us, the would not'only en- 
joy the benéfit of the Havannah as fully as ever, in bringing 
home her treafure, tranfaGting her bufinefs, and carrying her 
authority over—eall-her dominions in America >but Would re- 
ceive at all times the hearty and full fupport and affiftance of 
all our power, to eftablifh and maintain her rights in every 
part of the world, by whomfoever attacked: a friendihip and 
alliance ofthe friore exalted importance to her, as her whole 
fortunes depend upon the fea; where we can do her, or all 
other nations, the greateft burt, or the greateit fervice. 

‘Were thefe the only advantages arifing to Great Britain 
from the potteffion of, the Havannah in thetime. of peace, they 
might jultly be deemed of ineftimable value: -but there is an- 
otber, which J fhall likewise juft hint at;.and which; the.more 
it is confidered, ‘will rifé in its ianportance,. and dtrike ronger 
and Rronger ‘convittion upon the miad.. Of the policy:and con- 
du& of ‘all*the, Chriflian powers;..no effort,-is. fo immediately 
thre parening, and deftruétive. to. this nation ia particular,’ yand to 
all Europe. in ‘genetal, .as the:.clofe:fgderal union, -enmpre- 
hended Unde? the family compaét. between France. antl Spain, 
None tver. was made with, fo fair.and. complete a view.of ¢thea- 
ing that univerfal monarchy, fo, long-attemptec,- fo, tenacionfly 
purfued by the houle of Bourbon, and fo. univerfally deeaded by 
every other prince and ftate,.. If Brance alone, and depending 
upon herfelé only, bas, been able to, thake and endanger>the 
liberties of Evrope ; what. may. we, expedt. in. courfe of, time, 
when fie thall be ftrengthened. by, all.the. commerce and>force 
of Spain, and fupported by all thetreafures of Mexico and Pe- 
ru? Thefe.gre advantages which dhe never had fo near.a prof- 
pect of potfetling as of late; and,.fhe Jooked on them as the 
fruits of her indaltry and toil for upwards of .fixty.yeats. )' Ali 
thefe aré at this moment blafted and perifhed.;) and \wallconti- 
nue to bé fo, as long as the Havannah remains in our poffefion. 
The Havannah, in this point of view, becomes the bulwark, 


and we the proteors and guardians of the liberties of Europes 
a polt 
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a poft not only of the firft honour, but of. the greateft utility 
and advantage to ourfelves.—Stipulations, however clear, ex- 
prefs and ‘intelligible, may, at a convenient time, be mifuy- 
deritood, mifinterpreted, and explained away :+ promifes, how- — 
ever ftrong,'and even clearly made, may yield to the hamous, 
intereft and>fineffe of anothér king; anorher minifer, or ta 
that very’ prefent cafuiftical fpirit of France,” whith “hath al- 
ready forcompletely fafcinated the will and ‘utideeftaniting of the 
Catholic’ court, -as to make it “wholly: fubfervient’ to the iaterefls 
of the Grand Monarch.” Bat: the'fecutity of us'and Of’ all Fu- 
rope, whilft we poffefs the Havarinali!’ is certain, invariable, 
and perpetual; “againft every evil” that does‘or rcan flow from this * 


family’ co = 


. ‘ _ 
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Art! 16, °° 4° Letter to “the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, the 
Worfoipful Aldermen, and Comman-Council 3, the Merchants, Citin 
zens, and Inhabitants of the City of London,  Froman Old Ser- 
Vanity Bue. Pr. Is. Owen, gee” aa le oil 


W & are very forry to fee this produgtion iffued in the name 
of am eminent patriot, for whofe charafter, both in pub- 

lic and private life, we have always had a fingula Tegard, We 
are forry, becaufe’ thé ‘contents OF 'the’ painplite convey ideas 
very different’from thofe we always entertained of that gentle- 
man’s ‘fagacity and candout. ‘This letter, is indeed, nothing 

but a rhapfody againft the peaée;’ tifheted in bya’ predidtion 
couched in thevftile of biftiop'Butner’s prophecy at the peace © of 
Utrecht, «implying, that the itnmediate conféquénces’ of ‘fach ; ¥ 
treaty would bethe mutder of the ‘queen, the reftoration of Po- 
pery, andthe revival of the perfecution ‘againit Proteftants, : 

From the: gentleman whofe name is prefixed, we fhould have 
expected calm difcuffion, folid fats, ‘candid reafoning, and a 
reconciling fpirit’ of philanthfopy, methodicalh artanged, ina 
clofe deduétion, and perfpicuotis ftite ;' ‘whereas, we find’ in this 
performance, a great: deal of vague and vitukent ‘inveétive, par- | 
tial mifreprefentation, ‘falfe’ argument, “glaring inconfiltency, : 
with a total want of order, conneéion ‘and precifion. “ We find 
manifeft marks of keen prejudice, and implacable atlimofity : we 
fee a variety of calculations, either erroneous, of nothin to the. 
purpofe, feemingly inferted to miflead the multitude, and halloo 
them againft' the m“yj'-and if the’ piece” had’ appeared 
without a name, we fhould not have fcrupled to fay; that ei- 
ther the author’s defign was to foment the difturbances of the 
Cmmon- 
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commonwealth ; or that the work was the raving of a political 
fanatic. WM Mr. H is really the author. of it; we will 
‘freely acquit him of all finiiter intention, and charitably im- 
pute it to the firft tranfports of a heated imagination, which 
chave hurried him beyond the bounds of cool thought, mode- 
‘Fation, and rhe At 





‘Arf. 11. 4 Reply to Mr. Heathcote’s Letter from an -Honeft Man. 
In which the Arguments are proved to be delufrve ; and the Fa&s 
anirue. 8x0. Pr. 1s. Morgan. 


This author has, in aftile and manner, neither very agreeable 
nor diftin&, deteGted the letter-writer in fome errors and omif- 
fions relating to his calculations, which do no great honour to 
that gentleman’s fagacity and candour. We likewilé find in 
this performance, many pertinent obfervations, and much plau- 
fible reafoning in favour of the fuppofed preliminaries ; and 
cannot help heing of the author’s opinion, that the peace will 
be fuch as every honeft man will approve. | 


Art. 12. ReflcBions on the Domeeffic Policy, proper to be obferved on 
the Conclufien of a Peace. 80. Pr. is. 6d, Millar. 


| Non ea dikitn quibus, ff non fuerint, mor vinci mé malim quam vin- 
cere. Ciéer. Lucul. 


The redder will find many ufeful hints im this fenfible per- 
formance ; and fome plans of .domeftic policy, equally praati- 
cable and efficacious, with refpeét to the employment of dif- 
banded foldiers and feamen ; the encouragement of, induftry, 
the improvement of agriculture, the» furtherance of popula- 
tion, the prevention of danger-anfing from: paper currency and 
ftock-jobbing + the punifhinent, of idienefs, the management 
of the poor, und the relief from that grievous, inefeGual, and 


" almoft intolerable impoGtion, called the poor’s rate. 





Art. 13., ds Ode to Lerd B- —~, on, the Peace. "By the Author 
of the Miuilter of State, a Satire. 4to, Pr. 15.. . Howard. 
The: only: merit we can perceive in this production: (if it will 


fill pats forimerit among the dregs-of the people).-is a a 
fiream'of abofe difcharged at lord B=-—, and his country ; ; 
ftream, incall: = fed »y the exhalations of gin and i 


ane. 


Art. 14a A Prophecy. OfMerlin, 80. Pr. 6d. Nicoll. 
This is a very févere fatire upon a late m——r, and thofe 


among whom he ftill retains his popularity. 
Art. 
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Art. 15. sa Enquiry into the Merits of the Suuppofed Preliminaries of 
Peate, figeed on the 3d Inflant. Sve. Pr. 6d. Bird. 


The reader will not.be much edified by. the perufal of this fa- 
perficial i inquiry. We hall therefore.only obferve, that our an- 


thor’s intention is to vindicate the ey terms of pacifica~ 


Art. 16. “A Letter to the ee iteant the Earl ye H 
concerning a pertaniary Peace Sve. Fr. 14.. Hender- 





This curious production | bears fuch ftrong marks of the un- 
paragoned parent, that we Cannot be miftaken in afcribing it to 
a notorious political writer and publifher, whofe vicinity to the 
fupreme legiflative power, z authorizes him'to prefcribe to. his fel- 
fow-citizens. This hint, we imagine, is fufficient to Bray the 
molt voracious appetite for new publications. 


Art. 17. The Great Importance of the Havannah, fet forth in ox 

3 Flay on i the Natare and Methods of carrying on a Trade to the South 
Sea, and the Spanifh Weft Indies, By Robert’ ‘Allen, ri who 
refidedsfome Years in the Kingdom. of Feria Sue. Pr. 1% 
Hinxman. 


» Asethisds an old pamphlet repnblied it iil be unnecef- 
fary: to. bay aiterite %. 30 enala | 


Artic Bes The. Seatinionts oton on Impartial Momber. of Parliament, 
upon the: tayo following Queftions: sy, Wa ether, Great Britain 
aught, ta badefirous ofa: Peachinothe prefent, Situation of ber Af- 
Fairs? 26 What Sort of ta Peace Great.Britain bas Reafon ta 
tape. Po Suez Pro ass \Becketand Da, Hondt,. 


Whether thefe are’ really “thé fertinieate OF ‘any: particular 

member of parliament, or of fome obfcure politician, we. fhall 
pet pretend to determines But ‘we wiff vehturé ‘to fay, they are 
uch as ‘feem to be dittated® by ‘Bobi ‘fenfe, “moderation, and 
Kiinanity! “The author chas2offered> many, good. reafons for 
thinking the peace will be advantageous, honourable, and laft- 
ing : but he has omitted throwing intothe hale, with his other 
argurtiénts, our retaining poffeffion of ;Granada,-a large fertile 
iiland, which produces a confiderable quantity. of fugar, and 
other valuable commodities, and (which is of infinitely more 
confeqjnence fo this natiop) affords two of the: deft harbours 
in the Weft Indies, 


Art. 
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Art. 19. Some cool Thoughts, om the prefent State of Affairs ; 
with a Word to the Old Servant. - Sve. Pr. is: «Cooke. 


The title of this catch-penny iscandid : the writer’s thoughts 
are cold, trite, and frigid enough ; but they fufficiently re- 
fute the bold affertions of that paffionate, raving, romantie 
citizen ; an account of whofe extraordinary publication, the 
reader may perufe in this Number, of the Critical Review. 


Art.z0. A ‘Speech without. Doors. By a Lobby-Member. 410. 
Pr. 6d. Williams. 


A ftrong ve vein of farcattic humour diftinguifhes this writer, 
who may be confideréd as one.of the fevereft.cenfurers of a 
late refignation, and that unembarraffed duplicity of conduct, 
which hath incurred the contempt of the judicious, while ithath 
excited the admiration, and infured the applaule of the undif- 

tinguifhing vulgar. 

‘ Wonderful (fays this orator in his preface) have been the 
effed&s af {peechi-making in all coyntries; but perhaps, in none 
more particlarly fo, than in our own,. where, we frequently fee a 
political adventurer in this fcience, advance himfelf from the 
hutnbleft ftation among the people, to, almoft an abfolute do- 
minion over them. 

# Such is :fhe’ magic influence. of his tongue-talent, that I 
have known one fpeech banifh its fpeaker.from the prefence and 
fervice of his fovereign ; ; and another, reinftate him in. the royal 
faveur, and evea procure him. the moft lucrative emplepmenta 
in the kingdom. tatoe 

‘ | have known one (peach inflame. a whole oenple scsinft 
German meafures and continental conneétions ;-and:1 have 
known another convince them Of the propriety of rifquing 
even their lives and fortunes in fypport of .them, , 

‘ Ihave khown one fpeech blacken a whole musics, snd . 
render it the public odium of the nation : and I have known 
another reftore its purity, and make. it, the object of. popular 
admiration.—But what is ftiil more extraordinary, all. thefe 
fpeeches I have Known, flow from. the. oratorical tongue of 
the faine identical orator. 

‘ Erroneous would be the opinion, that this contrariety of 
doétrine muft proceed from a contrariety of principles, fince it 
is well known, the firft qualification of a modern political ora- 
tor, isto have—wno principle at all. . 

« And indeed, infinite. are. the conveniences accruing to the 
orator from this unprincipled qualificatinn : He may, with 


an ‘ wuembarraffed countenace,’ at one time ridicule, at another, 
deify 





< 
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deify his foverciga : He may, without:the imputation: of fms 
confiftence, adopt the different charaéters of Whig and Tory 
Patriot and Courtier—Briton and Hanoverian juft as they: 
thal beftanfwer his popular or courtly ambition.’ 


_ The fpeechis no lefs fatirical and bitter. 








Art..21. Giulielmi Hudfoni Regia Societatis Sacii et Pharmaco- 
pai Londinenfis. ‘Flora Abglica, exbibens Plantas per Regnum 
Anglize ponte crefcentes, difpributas Secundum Syftema Sexuale : 
Cum Differentiis Specierum, Synonymis Autorum, Nominibus Incela- 
rum, Solo Locorum, Tempore Florendi, Offcinalibus Pharmacopeo- 
rum. $Svo. Pr. 6s. -Nourfe. 


This.is'a learned ingenions performance, which we make no 
doubt will meet with public approbation. Mr. Hudfon can- 
didly acknowledges his obligations to Mr. Ray, and.confefles in 
his preface, that he has done little more than methodizing,. ac- 
cording “to the elegant fyftem of Linnzus, the Englith herbs 
and plants, defcribed by the moft celebrated of our, Britith na~ 
turalifts. | . AS P10 : 

All the effential charaéters he has takem from the laft edition 
of the Swedith botanift’s Syfema Natura, except where a new ge 
nus hath arifen; and there he follows the method laid downia 
the Genera Plantarum of diftinguifhing the natural charaéter. As to. 
fpecific charadters, he has taken thofe implicitly, which are exe 
hidited inthe fame writer’s Species. Plantarum; and wherever 
Linnetis appears deficient, he purfues his method in affixing 
the propér chatatters and “diftinétions. Moft of the Englith 
names"ufed by Ray, Gerhard,’ and others, are’ here adopted, 
except in'a few inftances, where Mr. Hudfon was’ perfuaded to 
make alterations; fe bétrer-to afcertain the generical. diftinc- 
tioris’ How far 'thefe’ alterations’ otight to be confidered ae 
realiniprovéments, He 'fubinits'to the jadgment of ‘his readers. 
For our own: parts, we muft déclaté they appear judicious, bur 
that we ‘are not fufficiently acquainted with this‘entertaining’ 
branch of natural knowledge, to decide arbitrarily. | 

We have’ been lately’ fo mich’ acca Momed'to fee empiticifm 
prevail in ‘this, “as‘ in every other ftiente, that we cannot deny 
eur applaufe to every-work that bears evident marks of know- 
ledge, care, and attention. ~f saan oidua ed’i 


—s| ; 
? 


Art. 22. The Regueft. A Poem....420, Pri ts Callan; 
As this author is very modetate’in-his parfait of Happinels, 
very moral in his injunétions, a great fiend to matrimony, a, 

, ~" * peaceable 
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peaceable fubjeét, and a good citizen, we Mall give him no 
reafon to continue in his opinion, that it-is fo difficult ) 

—<—— to “feape the critic’s rages 
but let thefe fix hundred and feventy- two lines Re without 
cenfure. 


Art. 23. The Complete Italian Mafler ; containing the bef and 
eafieft Rules for attaining that Langaage. By Signior Veneroni, Ita 
Tian Secretary to the late French King: Newly tranflated into 
Englith from the laf Dutch Evirion, vroifid ahd ‘improved from 
that of Bafil, with confiderable Additions and Improvement} by the 
Tranflator. 80. Pr. 53. Nourfe. 


Every one defirous of attaining this elegant and polite lan- 
guage, will rejoice at this new tranflation of fignior Veneroni’s 
excellent grammar. In the former Englifh tranflation, the au- 
thor’s meaning was frequently miftaken, and the fénfe muti- 
lated: here the whole is reformed, amended, and enlarged, in a 
manner that declares the fcholar, and perfe& mafter of the Ita< 
lian language.’ ‘The additions aré the folowing > An introduc- 
tion to fyntax; a treatife on expletives, compound words, capi- 
tals and ftops ; an effay on Italian’ poetry; ‘and an intire refor- 
mation of the diétionary, founded on the correétions of the ce 


lebrated ‘diGtionary of the Crafea. 


Art. 24. Critical Remarks on the Monthly Réview for Auguft, 
1762. By J. Garner, M.D." Bo. * Pr. 6d. Sandby. 


This little piece of hyper-criticifin i is addreffed to Mrs. G—s, 
the fuppofed parent and proteGrefs of the Monthly Review. 
Dr. Garner taxes this learned lady with'dullaefs, . mi(reprefen< 
tation, ignorance, grammatical impurity, and. the.moft abo-~ 
minable pollution ; .and endeavours to fupport his charge by a 
variety of inftanees. Heartily do. we with, that this medical 
wag had levelled his wit againft.an objet more deferving of his 


manly talents. 


Art. 25. The Spring. A Paftoral. As it is now performing at the 
Theatre-Royal in Deury-Lane. The Mufc by Mr. Handel, and. 
other eminent Mafters, The Second Bdition. ato. Pr. 6d. Davies. 
The public needed but this little fpecimen to be. convinced! 

of the univerfality of Mr. Harris’s talents. His Hermes de- 


monftrates the extent of shis erudition,.and depth of this capa- 
city in philofophical fubjects, while this beautiful little blofiom 


difcovers the luxuriancy-of his postic fancy, had not diffidence 
checked itsprogrefs. 
Art, 
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Art. 26. An Hymn to Repentance. By Mr. Scott; Fellow of Tes 
nity-College, Cambridge. 410. Pr. 6d.» Beecroft. 


This author feems to have deferved Mr. Seaton’s prize, which 
was affigned to him. in confequence’of his having written, the 
Hymn to Repentance ; a performance which abounds with mo; 
ral fentiment, and. poetical expreffion.. erar 
Art..27. The Polite Lady: or, a Courfe of Female Education. Ie 

a Series of Letters, from a Mother to ber Danghter, 1200. Pry 

3s- Newbery. ) peida 


We are forry to meet with fuch repeated occafions, to ob- 
ferve that literature is now reduced to a mere mechanic art, 
which confilts intirely in modelling books into, a new form, 
an improvement in learning, which pofterity..will certainly ad- 
mire as one of the happy difcoveries of the age. ‘It would be 
invidious to point out the authors of fo extraordinary an inyen- 
tion, as that of publifhiog new books only by coating them in 
freth leather ; poffibly it may be afcribed to the tafte of the 
reader, as much as to the indolence of the writer. He who 
lives by his talents, muft adapt, his genius. to. the. capacity of 
his cuftomers ; and this we regard as the apology of many au 
thors, whom we fhould otherwife treat with the utmoft alperity. 
We do not mentian this in.allufion to the fittle treatife. now 
under infpeftion, which is harmlefs, and, in fome degree, ufe- 
ful: there are neverthelefs ‘fome inaccuracies, which ftrike 
the imagination at firft fight ;—one’ of thefe confifs in the 
mother’s lettéts of ‘advice’to her litfle‘daughter befére the has 
been either taught to hindie her ‘pen, ‘or fo read her fpelling- 
book. In the epiftle on mufic, the har’pfichord is preferred to the 
fpinet, becatife it has a preatet’ variety of notes, and a larger 
compafs. " Fhe ‘fyllowing letter ttpon” Dancing, that elegant 
accomphithment of the fair fx; will anfwer theprirpofe of 4 
Specimen. 

‘My dear Sophy, 

‘ By a letter I lately had from Mrs. B—, I had the pleafure 
of hearing-of your welfare, and of the great improvement you 
makein dancing:::'This is one of the moft genteel and polite 
accomplifhments which a young lady~can poffefs. It will give 
a natural, eafy, and gracefubatr to all the motions of your body, 


and enable you to behave in’ company with a~modeft affurance 
| o> cand 
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and addrefs. Befides, it is an art in which you will frequently 
be obliged to thew your. {kill, in the fafhionable balls and af- 
femblies, to which your birth and. conneétions will entitle you to 
be introduced ; and to appear ignorant or aukward on thefe oc- 
cafions, could not fail to put you to the bluth. It will likewife 
Contribute greatly to your health, as it is akind of exercife, 
Which you may taken wihien the badnefs of the weather, or other 
circumftancas, hinder you'from going abroad. I therefore ex- 
pect, my dear Sophy, that you will apply to your dancing with 
great’ care and diligence : and; irideed, it will require your 
gteateft cate and diligehce to rénder yourfelf a complete mifttefs 
of this art. Dancing is not fuch a trifling and infigniftcant 
qualification, nor yet foeafy to be acquired, as many people ima- 
gine. It does not confift merely in the management of the 
heels, as it is ufually termed : no; it comprehends every mo- 
tion, every gefture, every attitude of the body ; and the who 
cannot walk, or ftand, or even fitin a genteel, graceful manner, 
does not deferve the name of a good dancer. There is lady 
Waddlepace, who pretends to underftand all the different figures 
in dancing, and poffibly flie does fo # but ftill the has fuch a 
hobbling and sukivisd gait, as plainly fhews that fhe has no 
conception of what is meant by elegant and graceful motion ; 
whilft her daughter, when fhe ftands or fits, does not know how 
' tohold her head, her hands, or any other part of her body, 
but appears as unmeaning 4s a lifelefs ftatue. But do not mif- 
fake me; though I caution you againft an aukward and flovenly 
mannef, I d6 riot méan that you fhould run into the oppofite 
extreme of a precife and affected one, nor acquire a flippant 
and jaunty air, which are no lefs ridiculous. Lady M—— is 
fo ftiff'and conftrained, that you would almolt take her for a 
living machine ; and mifs Bobbadil’s gait is fo extremely {prightly 
and fpirited, that, whenever fhe begins to walk, you would 
imagine fhe is going todance. All thefe, my dear, are faults, 
which you ought carefully to avoid. Imitate your miftrefs, who 
has as polite ‘arid ‘genteel a manner as any woman I ever faw ; 
and you-will infenfibly acquire the fame eafy and graceful car 
riage. At prefent I haveno moreto add, but that I am 


Your affe&tionate mother, 


Portia.’ . 


rss  Gewag ie 











